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TT" German request for a week’s delay for the 
delivery of their reply to the Allies’ terms 
was acceded to. It is now supposed that 
it will take the Allies another week to draft a reply 
embodying their observations on such of the German 
communications as seemed to demand attention; and 

the Germans will after that be given something under a 

week in which to decide whether to sign or to go. The 

surmised date for signing is therefore about June 10th. 
Me ae ME 








In Germany Scheidemann and his colleagues continue 
to denounce the peace in terms which hardly seem 
consonant with acceptance, whilst the Independent 
Socialists demonstrate in favour of signing. The 
French Press unanimously maintains that the Germans 
are bluffing, the French soldiers are said to differ and 
to believe that a rapid advance to Berlin will be neces- 
sary. And the English Press? It debates, very 
lightly, these reports of the German attitude, but the 
heart of the issues involved it scarcely approaches. 
The Germans are casually remarked to be preparing 
memoranda about the Polish Corridor, the Saar Valley, 
and the indemnity. Everywhere in private men— 
Coalitionists as well as anti-Coalitionists—are to be 
heard saying that in one or other of these regards, or 
in all of them, the Allies are attempting to impose some- 
thing which is at once unjust and inexpedient. Yet 
in public little indeed is said. Some seem to hold that 
if Germany is willing to accept the terms they will 
ipso facto become harmless ; as though France did not 
. sign” in 1871. Others are afraid to say what they 
think; others are afflicted with a sort of paralysis 
resulting from mental fatigue. We believe that a 
very large part of thinking England is thoroughly 
sceptical about the propriety of the Polish and Saar 


arrangements, ahd that the iniquitous and ruinous and 
impracticable character of an indemnity of indefinite 
hugeness spread far into the future has only to be 
considered to be condemned by the mass of the elec- 
torate which, now that the fevers of the election have 
passed, has regained its normal generosity and good 
sense. But no lead is given; and those politicians who 
do not support Paris sans phrase say little. Even such 
a letter as Lord Hugh Cecil wrote to the Times on 
Wednesday, lame though his conclusion was, comes 
as a spring in the desert. 
* * * 


We think that Mr. Asquith missed a great opportunity 
at Newcastle. It was to be expected that he would say 
something about the Kitchener controversy and that, 
even at a moment like this, the danger to Free Trade 
should be uppermost in his mind. But it was only due 
to his countrymen, to Europe and to posterity that he 
should have been, to say the least, somewhat more 
specific in his references to a crisis in foreign affairs as 
important as any in history. He said something, and 
more, by the acute, might be read between the lines ; 
but at most he did not say very much. We are all 
aware by now what are the criteria of a good peace and 
some of us think that, tested by them, this peace, is not 
a good peace. What we had a right to expect, and 
what would have made the speech a valuable help to the 
formation of opinion, instead of the ephemeral though 
eloquent utterance that it was, was an answer, approach- 
ing clearness in at least some regards, to the two ques- 
tions that reflective men are uneasily asking themselves 
and the evasion of which may lead to endless trouble 
and remorse: (1) is the peace on the whole a sound 
basis for a just and permanent settlement, and (2) what 
are we doing and what should we do in Russia ? 

* oa * 


Ever since the return to Paris of the American Com- 
missioners to Russia it has been known that the liberal 
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section of the United States peace delegation has been 
extremely restive. A dramatic turn has come this week 
with the resignations of nine members of the delegation 
led by Messrs. Bullitt and Young, who announce that 
they can no longer remain in Paris, since the proposed 
treaty cannot bring peace, the American people cannot 
endorse it, and in any event its terms cannot be carried 
out. The public, naturally, will want to know whether 
this decisive step by Mr. Bullitt and his friends, who are 
not unimportant members of the delegation, has any 
support in the judgment of the President’s four imme- 
diate colleagues. In the meantime, at the first meeting 
of the new Senate on May 19, Mr. Lodge opened the 
attack, from the conservative position, upon the 
Covenant of the League. He asserted that the amended 
version was no improvement on the first draft, was still 
unknown in various essentials to America, and could 
not be accepted by the Senate. The separation of the 
Covenant from the Treaty was again demanded. This, 
even Mr. Lodge will come to admit, is not practicable ; 
but, on the other hand, the Senate’s demand for the 
immediate publication of the full text of the treaty will 
be as strongly supported in America as in England. 
ne aK * 
President Wilson’s message to Congress, the first he 
has not delivered in person, contained nothing on the 
peace terms or on the Covenant of the League, but was 
devoted entirely to domestic policy. Putting Labour 
first, Mr. Wilson said he was concerned, not with 
efficient industrial production, but ‘‘ that much greater 
and more vital question,” the position and happiness of 
the men and women who do the daily work of the world. 
He noted the securing of the eight-hour day and other 
gains, said that along the old road nothing more was to 
be done, and went on to urge “ the genuine democratisa- 
tion of industry, based upon a full recognition of the 
right of those who work, in whatever rank, to participate 
in some organic way in every decision which directly 
affects their welfare or the part they are to play in 
industry.”” This declaration of Labour policy was, 
plainly, addressed to the country, for the President is 
well aware that he cannot look to the new Congress, 
with its Republican majority, for legislative action 
towards industrial democracy. When, however, he 
announced the ending of Government control, especially 
the return of the railroads, telegraphs, and telephones 
to private ownership, he was assured of majority sup- 
port. In this respect the message amounts to the ad- 
mission of failure. The immense weight of the private 
corporations has been too much for Mr. Wilson; but, 
while it is true that wartime management of the rail- 
roads and wires has been violently attacked in the 
Press, the companies cannot face, without serious mis- 
giving, the return of full responsibility, in view of 
the increased costs and the labour outlook. At the 
end of his message the President made a reference to 
Prohibition which has been misunderstood. He recom- 
mended the suspension of the ban on beer and wines. 
This, if acted upon, will stop the nation’s going dry, 
as a War measure, on June 30; but it does not affect the 
constitutional amendment coming into force next 
January. 
aK Bs 
From the political point of view the news from 
Afghanistan this week is grave. The new Amir is 
adopting the time-honoured device of all usurpers of 


distracting the attention of his subjects from affairs at 
home by a foreign war. To arouse the requisite enthu- 
siasm he has found it necessary to appeal to religious 
fanaticism and proclaim a jehad, or holy war. The 
British representative in Kandahar (an Indian) has 
reached Quetta, and reports that no violence was offered 
to him before leaving ; but he states that the holy war 
was being vigorously preached and that everybody in 
Kandahar was buying arms. Such a state of feeling 
in Afghanistan could not be expected to be without 
effect in India, but the Amir’s efforts to raise the border 
side against us are described as having been “ only 
moderately successful” up to the present. The truth 
is that Islam has no real casus belli. Anxiety as to the 
fate of Turkey does undoubtedly exist in the minds 
of educated Moslems, and we can well understand it ; 
but the question is still sub judice, and what educated 
man, if he is honest, would justify going to war to settle 
a dispute that might within the next few weeks be de- 
cided satisfactorily in his favour ? The Afghans are out 
for loot, no doubt; but it will not be so easy to rouse 
less warlike tribes across the border in defence of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, which they know 
little about, and which they were not asked to defend 
during the war. At the moment of writing the military 
situation is satisfactory, but there has been an alarming 
increase of desertion in the Khyber Rifles, with the 
result that the men of this regiment have been offered 
their discharge, and many of them have accepted it. 


* ae * 


Mr. Montagu, expressing the hope that before another 
year'a debate on the Indian estimates and the Secre- 
tary of State’s salary would replace the meaningless 
form of the Indian Budget discussion, gave on Thursday 
a long introduction to the promised Indian reforms. 
His analysis of the discontents traversed the ground 
which has been covered by recent articles in these 
columns. Some emphasis was placed by Mr. Montagu 
upon the Moslem unrest, and he spent much time on 
the Rowlatt Act, which he defended as a wholly neces- 
sary protection, though he admitted its universal 
unpopularity. He ended with an announcement that 
the Government reform scheme, based upon the report 
of last year, would be introduced early in June, and 
would be referred to a committee of both Houses. 
It would contain provision for a large measure of 
genuine self-government ; an enlarged electorate and 
provincial Ministries responsible to the legislatures. 
Mr. Montagu denounced the continuance of irrespon- 
sible executives as wholly indefensible under the 
conditions of to-day. He pleaded for the substance 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme as a_ practical 
minimum. The thing had to be done. Do it (he 
said) differently, if you must; but don’t attempt less 
than this. Less you cannot offer to India. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Montagu defended the deportation of 
Mr. Horniman, the Bombay editor, on the ground that 
an Englishman adopting his line of agitation cannot 
be tolerated in India. 

x as a 

The Minister of Labour has two important measures 
which are about to be brought before the House 
of Commons. The first is the Restoration of Pre- 
War Practices Bill, now at last amended so as to 
furnish 4 more or less complete guarantee that 
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the pledges given by the Government to the Trade 
Unions will be carried into effect. The Trade 
Union Committee which has been negotiating with 
the Government for months past has now accepted 
the draft as satisfactory, and it is expected that 
the Bill will be rapidly passed into law as an agreed 
measure. Thus ends happily a long controversy, 
the early stages of which were highly discredit- 
able to the Government. It is now to be hoped 
that the Trade Unions will act wisely in reintroducing 
their customs so as to provide for the harmonious 
co-operation of skilled and unskilled in the future on 
terms mutually advantageous. If skilled and unskilled 
workers fall out, nothing is more certain than that the 
advantage will accrue, not to either section of workers, 
but to the employer alone. 


% ak % 


The second measure is even more important. Sir 
Robert Horne announces that the Government intends 
at once to take the first step in giving effect to the 
proposals of the Industrial Conference by introducing 
a 48 Hours’ Bill. This is satisfactory as far as it goes, 
and it is to be hoped that the Bill will speedily become 
an Act. It must, however, be remembered that even 
a 48 Hours’ Act, though it will directly benefit millions 
of workers, will by no means establish even an eight 
hours’ day, to say nothing of the six hours with which 
Lord Leverhulme is slowly making us familiar. Secondly, 
it will be necessary to scrutinise very carefully any 
proposals for variation or exemption in the Government 
Bill. The Industrial Conference Report laid down very 
clearly and definitely the conditions on which and the 
limits within which any such exemptions ought to be 
allowed, and it is to be hoped that the Government 
will adhere closely to its proposals. A unanimous 
agreement by the representative Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations on such a question is not to 
be lightly thrown away. We hope that the Eight 
Hours’ Bill will be speedily followed by a general 
Minimum Wage Bill and other measures based on the 
Industrial Conference Report. 


a * Be 


It is to be hoped that the more spectacular incidents 
of the Coal Commission have not entirely distracted 
popular attention from the proceedings of the Committee 
which is discussing night-work in the baking trade. 
For in the latter case it is largely the public that is 
blamed. ‘‘ The public demands hot rolls,” ery the master 
bakers, and persist that their business will be ruined if 
the men’s demands are granted. On the other side we 
have the unanimous opinion of the men themselves, 
backed by certain of the employers, by the Co-operative 
Societies, and by medical experts, that the practice of 
night baking is ruinous to the health of the men, both 
because of the insufficient sleep and air enjoyed by 
habitual night-workers and because of the insanitary 
conditions of bakeries by night. Apart from the 
contention of certain doctors that new bread is im itself 
bad for the health, the men, again supported by some 
employers and by the Co-operators, claim that the 
public can be provided with bread as new as it can 
reasonably desire, without any night-work at all. Now, 


if ever, is surely the time for the public to make its 
views known, and state whether it means to have its 
roll “‘ hot and hot ”’ at all costs, whatever sacrifices of 
health this may mean to the people that bake it; or 
whether it will refuse, contrary to its custom, to be a 
stalking-horse for employers bent on refusing concessions. 


* * * 


The Electricity (Supply) Bill introduced by Mr. 
Shortt is a disappointing measure, which lags far behind 
the demand for a real publicly owned and administered 
service of electric power. It establishes five Electricity 
Commissioners, to be attached to the Ministry of Ways 
and Communications. These Commissioners, however, 
will do little themselves, but will establish District 
Electricity Boards representing local authorities and 
electricity companies, consumers and labour, and 
these District Boards will possess fairly wide powers of 
co-ordination. These powers are, however, purely 
permissive, and it seems very doubtful whether they will 
be actually used on any generous scale. Certainly, 
they will be unlikely to take any action inimical to 
private capitalist interests, and, if that is their attitude, 
the Bill will be in practice largely inoperative. It is 
high time that the Government made up its mind to 
nationalise the whole large-scale generation of electric 
power, and to co-operate closely with local authorities 
in its distribution. The present scheme is not even a 
half-way house to nationalisation, but merely a means 
of ensuring the continuance of the present muddle with 
only detailed modifications. 


a mo % 


An irish correspondent writes :—The Irish-American 
delegates are now back in Paris. Their request that the 
British Government should be asked to grant a safe 
conduct to Mr. de Valera and his party to Paris has 
been referred by Mr. Lansing to President Wilson 
himself. The Irish Times therefore opines—the wish 
is father to the thought—that Mr. Wilson is seeking an 
opportunity to snub Sinn Fein; the same paper even 
dares to hope that Mr. Wilson may give “ definite 
reasons "’ for his refusal to help, i.c., that he will actually 
pronounce against the Republican aspirations. Accord- 
ing to the reports which have reached Ireland, however, 
a large part of the American opinion that has hitherto 
supported the general policy of the President would 
disapprove of any such action on his part. Meantime, 
the Nationalist Press has directed attention to another 
Parisian matter, namely, the strong anti-Irish propa- 
ganda which is still being applied to the French Press 
and public. The case of the book “ Ireland, an Enemy,” 
is notorious. Now L’Information publishes an article 
by the Hon. Neville Lytton, said to be an official writer, 
in excuse of the English failure in this country. Major 
Lytton has informed the French public, amongst othet 
things, that the “south-west” of Ireland as distin- 
guished from the “ north-east ” (what of the north-west 
and south-east ?) is mainly inhabited by a race of 
dreamers who “loathe their Protestant neighbours 
with a deadly hatred.” It is reasonable that English 
writers should present the political case against an 
Irish republic, but these attacks upon the Irish character 
in the foreign Press have become a scandal, 
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TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 


N 1909 Blériot made the first aeroplane flight 
| from the Continent to England. What fast- 
succeeding developments have ten brief years 
shown to have been implicit in that feat—air raids, 
air defences, aerial posts, aerial transmission of Cabinet 
Ministers and Labour leaders! Everyone who during 
the late war “ took cover” at the sound of the police- 
men’s whistles was able to appreciate how England’s 
insularity had departed from her. 

Has the crossing of the Atlantic by aeroplane any 
comparable importance? Crossed it has been; the 
American flight from Newfoundland to the Azores 
signifies no less. Though it is technically a different 
proposition from a direct flight between America and 
Europe, commercially and strategically the differences 
are secondary. The waste of waters dividing the 
Old and the New Worlds has been flown over; the 
rest is merely a matter of working out. 

From a spectacular point of view Lieut.-Commander 
Read’s exploit exceeds Blériot’s, for the Atlantic 
is vastly wider than the Channel. But is it of equal 
importance as the opening of an epoch? Probably 
not. England lies so close to the Continent that any 
considerable development of the aeroplane was bound 
to affect in full measure the problem of Anglo- 
Continental communications. America, on the other 
hand, lies so far off that it may be doubted whether 
heavier-than-air machines will ever provide an important 
mode of access to her. 

In the world of mechanical invention one must 
always leave a margin for undiscovered possibilities. 
Before the invention of the Gnome engine, practical 
engineers familiar with the progress of flying were 
generally of opinion that it had no serious future. It 
was an exceedingly interesting form of acrobatics, 
but could scarcely be more. The Gnome engine 
appeared, and within a very short time the entire 
perspective was altered. A similar mechanical revolu- 
tion may alter in a similar degree the problem of flying 
to America; but with engines and machines as we 
now know them, no merely progressive development 
is likely to convert it into a working proposition. Long 
non-stop flights are a problem in which two factors 
predominate: the question of carrying enough petrol, 
and the question of human endurance. Neither the 
one nor the other can be multiplied indefinitely. Both 
can at a pinch be extended by abnormal measures 
beyond the scope of anything like normal practice. 
But though the limits are in this sense elastic, they 
exist, and will make themselves felt. 

Under ordinary ‘circumstances an aeroplane’s flight 
is conditioned by its petrol supply. Failing engine- 
trouble, it can fly as long as there is petrol to fly with ; 
when the petrol gives out it must plane down. The 
quantity of petrol required for a hundred miles’ flight is 
large ; for the engine-power needed to drive a modern 
fast aeroplane is very high indeed. But a machine, 
Which flies a hundred miles only, has a good deal of 
carrying power to spare. It may take machine-guns, or 
bombs, or ammunition, or passengers, or goods, in 
addition to its petrol supply. If you extend the 100 
miles to 500, you will need five times the amount of 
petrol; and most of the above superfluities must be 
cut down in order to carry it. For 1,000 miles you will 


need ten times your original large amount; and that 
means cutting every other weight as fine as possible, 
and thinking no more about “ cargo” of any kind than 


you would when saddling a horse for the Derby. As 
for 1,400 miles—the distance from Newfoundland to the 
Azores—we know that when the American sea-planes 
started they were so heavy that they could scarcely 
rise. Mr. Raynham, loaded up for 2,000 miles, could 
not rise, and he broke his machine in trying to; while 
Mr. Hawker, when once started, dropped his under- 
carriage in order to gain weight—a plan which meant 
that he was bound to crash, more or less, whenever he 
tried returning to earth. 

It is because their petrol calculations leave such a 
narrow margin that the state of the wind becomes all- 
important to the Transatlantic fliers. For petrol con- 
sumption does not vary with the actual distance ; it 
varies with the horse-power developed and the time 
during which it is maintained. A following wind helps 
the aviator along, and gives him more distance for the 
same amount of petrol. An opposing gale has the oppo- 
site effect. In a twenty-hours’ flight the difference thus 
made is enormous; it is possible that the amount of 
petrol needed to fly the distance against a wind might 
be nearly double that needed to fly with it. Thus it 
will be seen that, with elaborate meteorological reports 
to guide him, there is a possibility for an aviator to 
hop across the Atlantic on a favouring wind, which has 
less than nothing to do with the possibility of crossing 
it as a regular enterprise. 

Flight under such conditions can have little com- 
mercial value, because little or nothing can be carried. 
Nor can it have appreciable military value, because of 
the exhaustion of the fliers and the impossibility of 
their returning without a base on the other side. In the 
matter of human endurance, as in that of petrol, we 
are dealing with bedrock facts, whose conquest can 
searcely be conceived. Men who have been driving an 
aeroplane for fifteen or twenty hours would be in no 
condition to do anything military save perhaps to take 
photographs. And how could they fly back with them 
unless they had a base to descend at? We shall not 
be far wrong if we lay it down as a permanent proposi- 
tion that the United States can never be attacked 
by aeroplane except from an American base. That 
alone illustrates the vast difference, for flying purposes, 
between the Atlantic and the Channel or the North Sea. 
There are at least half-a-dozen Continental countries 
which could carry out aeroplane raids against Great 
Britain from their own soil. 

For serious purposes Transatlantic air-traffic seems 
destined to be more or less monopolised by lighter- 
than-air craft. Their carrying-capacity is so much 
greater that the petrol problem has no terrors for them ; 
and we are likely in the near future to see them attempt- 
ing not merely the single journey but the double journey 
without a stop. Nor are they limited by human 
endurance; for the conditions of piloting an airship 
differ nearly as much from those of flying an aeroplane 
as navigating a steamer does from riding a motor- 
bicycle. On the other hand, we may observe that, 
while the commercial utility of airships promises ex- 
tremely well, their military value is small and they are 
notoriously vulnerable in conflict with local aeroplanes. 
The United States, therefore, would seem to be on the 
point of finding itself in the happy position of being 
accessible by air for the purposes of peace and commerce, 
and inaccessible for the purposes of war. 

The flying experiments made across the Atlantic 
during the past eight days have only a secondary 
relation to these serious problems. The sporting or 
record-breaking desire to “ do it first” governed them 
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throughout. That is most apparent in the case of the 
heroic and unfortunate Hawker. Hawker flew a single- 
engined Sopwith aeroplane with a very high cruising 
speed, of a type which had made non-stop flights of a 
few hundred miles. He set it at a flight for a minimum 
distance of 1,920 miles. Obviously the scientific thing 
to do was try it first at these distances over land, where 
if he failed he could at any time descend safely. Instead, 
he was driven by the motive, which we have described, 
to make his experiment across landless ocean, where 
any engine-trouble or failure in the course of the flight 
would find him quite helpless and entail his probable 
death and the loss of any lessons from his experiment. 
We cannot but admire the high courage which makes 
such enterprises possible; but we feel a much less 
unqualified admiration for the tyranny of the record- 
breaking spirit, by which they are brought about. 


THE REORGANISATION OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


' , JILL the municipal elections of next November 
result merely in a return to pre-war conditions, or 
will they prove to be the beginning of great new 
adventures and a substantial reorganisation of the 
methods of Local Government? That is the question 
which is left uppermost in our minds by the proceedings 
at the highly successful three days’ Conference on Local 
Government organised by the Labour Research Depart- 
ment. That Conference did not cover all the ground, 
nor did it arrive at any binding conclusions: it was, and 
was intended to be. a meeting of pioneers, held for 
the free interchange of experiences and opinions in 
preparation for the formulation by Labour of a 
complete Local Government policy. This much at least 
emerged clearly from its discussions—that Labour means 
to fight the municipal elections in the autumn, and all local 
elections in future, armed with a genuinely constructive 
programme and with the definite object of a fundamental 
reorganisation of the machinery of local administration. 

The General Election last December produced a Parlia- 
ment which is generally agreed to be the merest caricature 
of a representative national assembly. The local elections 
which have already taken place have clearly shown that, 
almost without organisation for the purpose, Labour is 
able to assert itself effectively in the sphere of Local Govern- 
ment. How much the more will it be able to do this when 
it is able, as it soon will be, to put forward a constructive 
and coherent local programme. We have been apt in the 
past, under the glamour of Parliament, to underestimate the 
value of Labour representation upon local bodies. The 
manifest débacle of the present Parliament, and the growing 
tendency of the live forces of Labour to exert themselves 
locally rather than nationally, are alike contributing to a 
strong revival of interest in local administration, and the 
urgency of such questions as housing and the reorganisation 
of the services of Public Health and Education is working 
in the same direction. Moreover, it is being realised that the 
control of local affairs is one road to the control of national 
affairs, and that, if Labour is to assume power and responsi- 
bility on a national scale, it is of the first importance that it 
Should get the machinery of Local Government into its 
hands, and thereby give to its leaders a valuable appren- 
ticeship in the task of administration. 

The Conference organised by the Labour Research 
Department did not attempt to formulate a programme, 
but it made a survey of the greater part of the field to be 
covered, including in its scope constitutional and financial 
problems, public health, education, housing and unemploy- 
ment. The greatest interest centred round the sessions 
devoted to constitutional problems and to finance, on 





both of which Labour has gone far towards equipping itself 
with a constructive policy. The constitutional problem 
is pressing, not only because of the impending abolition of 
the Poor Law, which will compel a reconsideration of a 
great part of the structure and functions of local authorities, 
but also because the whole question of areas is forcing itself 
imperatively to the front as a vital factor in any real re- 
construction. On the former question, it was clear that 
the Conference was in general agreement with the report 
of the Local Government Committee of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, and favoured the distribution of Poor 
Law functions among functional committees to be estab- 
lished or continued by the various local authorities to deal 
with Public Health, Education, Unemployment, and so on. 
On the question of areas, considerable discussion arose in 
relation to both urban and rural development. It was 
generally recognised that the purely artificial Rural District 
Council is an unsatisfactory unit of administration, which 
acts as an excuse for inaction to the County Council on the 
one hand, and as a check upon the activity of the Parish 
Council on the other. It was also recognised that the whole 
problem of urban areas requires reconsideration. Much 
wider powers for municipalities to acquire land in the sur- 
rounding belt were generally approved, and it was pointed 
out that the necessity for comprehensive schemes of re- 
housing inevitably raises the question of a drastic enlarge- 
ment of urban areas and the inclusion of the surrounding 
belt of country in urban schemes. 

These, however, are only the minor problems which 
confront those who attempt to deal with the question of local 
areas. It is widely felt that, however the existing urban 
and rural areas may be adjusted and improved, there 
remains the far wider question of ‘ regionalism *—of the 
“ Province ” or the “‘ New Heptarchy ” of Fabian memory. 
This issue was not confronted directly, but it was present as a 
disturbing factor in the whole discussion of the question of 
areas, and it is plainly a question with which Labour, in 
framing its policy, will be called upon to deal. 

The discussion on finance was extraordinarily illuminating ; 
it left no doubt at all that one of the principal points in 
Labour’s policy will be a drastic reorganisation of the whole 
method of raising money for local purposes, and that this 
reorganisation will include, in one form or another, the use 
of the income-tax as a means of raising revenue for local 
use. Local income-tax is a vague phrase which has been 
used to cover a multitude of proposals, from a tax levied 
locally upon purely local income to the assignment of a 
proportion of the national income-tax purely for local pur- 
poses. The discussion made it plain that the Conference 
favoured local income-tax in some form, but it will cer- 
tainly be the task of those who are engaged in formulating 
Labour’s actual programme to give precision to this proposal 
before the November elections, which may well be largely 
fought on this very issue of the relation between local and 
national finance. 

A point of interest which arose in many of the discussions 
was that of the attitude of Labour towards co-option as a 
means of securing working-class representation. The dis- 
cussions left no doubt at all that the Conference as a whole 
was strongly opposed to the principl¢ of co-option, while it 
recognised the desirability of securing expert and professional 
assistance and advice for the elected representatives. The 
problem arose principally in connection with the special 
committees of local authorities dealing with such questions 
as Education, Health, and Unemployment, and, in a more 
special aspect, in connection with the representation of 
women. The repudiation of co-option by the Labour 
representatives was an important sign of Labour’s conscious- 
ness of its growing strength in local politics, while the pro- 
fessionals who still desired co-option as a means of expert 
representation appeared to acquiesce in the suggestion that 
such co-opted persons should be advisers and should exercise 
no vote. 

Taking the Conference as a whole, we can cordially 
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congratulate the Labour Research Department on its enter- 
prise, more especially in view of the announcement made at 
the closing session that the Department is establishing a 
permanent bureau for dealing with Local Government 
questions and for furnishing information and advice upon 
them to the Labour movement. Such a bureau is certainly 
needed, and will have before it a very wide sphere of useful- 
ness. Hitherto, the Labour representative upon a local 
body has often suffered from a feeling of isolation. He has 
done his best to put in good work, and to apply his ideas 
to the democratisation and improvement of the government 
of his particular area, but he has found it very difficult to 
find out what was being done by Labour representatives on 
other local authorities, and there has been no effective 
co-ordinating body to which he could have recourse for the 
information which he required. He has worked on his own, 
and as a result no common fund of experience has been 
created in readiness to be applied to each emergency as it 
arises. The victories already won by Labour at the County, 
District, and Parish Council elections urgently require the 
establishment of some method of co-ordination; and it is 
the best of news that the Labour Research Department is 
about to take this work in hand. Not only will it be in 
itself of the greatest possible use : it will also lay the founda- 
tions upon which a genuinely flexible Local Government 
policy can be created by Labour. 

Almost every urgent problem of Reconstruction depends, 
in the last resort, upon the character and strength of local 
administration. This is obviously so in the three great 
services of Housing, Public Health, and Education, but it is 
also true even in such nationally administered services as 
the prevention and relief of Unemployment, for it is certain 
that no scheme for preventing unemployment can have even 
a moderate success without the full and intelligent co-opera- 
tion of the local authorities in the allocation of their public 
works. Railway transport is, perhaps, the only vital problem 
of internal reconstruction which is not quite as much local 
as national, and even the railway problem is bound up with 
the question of Local Government areas and with the nature 
and social potentialities of housing reform. If we are to 
have an effective policy of internal reconstruction, we must 
have sympathetic and progressive administration in town 
and countryside alike. 

It was no doubt due to the limited number of sessions which 
it was possible to include in a three days’ Conference that 
nothing was said on the subject of municipal enterprise, 
a matter which used to be foremost in the minds of Labour 
politicians when they discussed Local Government. The fate 
of the Local Authorities (Enabling) Bill, introduced by the 
Labour Party and ignominiously rejected by the House of 
Commons last week, shows with sufficient clearness the 
urgency of directing attention once more in that direction. 
The Labour Party’s Bill would have set free the local 
authorities, without the need for dilatory and expensive 
parliamentary proceedings, to engage in enterprises in which 
a private individual or a joint stock company can at present 
freely engage. It was rejected by an overwhelming majority 
against a vote of Labour Members in its behalf which, we 
confess, was lamentably insufficient. One of the issues on 
which the forthcoming elections should be fought by Labour 
should be the principle of this Bill—the right of local bodies 
to trade as freely as private persons, without the enormous 
handicaps which Parliament now imposes upon every 
extension of local enterprise. 

The discussions of the 300 delegates at the Labour Re- 
search Department Conference and the proposals of the 
rejected Labour Party Bill between them afford a basis 
upon which an excellent election programme can be based. 
It is to be hoped that the work of formulating this pro- 
gramme is already in hand, and that steps will be taken 
without delay to conduct an educational campaign through- 
out the country in preparation for the November elections. 
We also hope that when the elections are over, Labour will 
keep in mind the necessity of helping the elected candidates, 





as well as those who are already serving upon local bodies, 
to keep closely in touch with one another and with every 
new development in the sphere of Local Government which 
affects Labour. If this work is thoroughly carried out, we 
believe that Labour can not only sweep the polls, but also 
ensure that even in face of a reactionary Parliament a 
great deal of effective reconstruction shall be carried out. 


LABOUR IN AMERICA~—II. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


, | HE question which stands at the front of all others, 
said Mr. Wilson, in the message read to the new 
Congress on May 20th, is the question of Labour. 

A president does not say this, coupling with it such declara- 

tions as that the country cannot go any further in its present 

direction, and that the basis of all reform must be the “ full 
recognition of the right of those who work, in whatever 
rank, to participate in some organic way in every decision 
which directly affects their welfare or the part they are 
to play in industry,” without implying that government 
and industry are approaching a crisis. Mr. Wilson added 
that there is now a real community of interest between 
capital and labour, “ but it has never been made evident 
in action.”” Upon this, the comment of all who have 
followed events in the American labour world during the 
past six or seven years would have to be that community 
of interest is a phrase of very little meaning for either the 
employers’ federations or the regular labour unions, and no 
meaning at all for the Industrial Workers of the World. 
Before coming to the more revolutionary elements in 
the American movement, however, something more should 
be said about the quite recent developments of the State 

Labour Parties. A few weeks ago, it was announced that 

a national assembly of the new groups would be called, 

in advance of the Convention of the American Federation 

of Labour, so as to present Mr. Gompers and the Federa- 
tion’s executive with an accomplished fact. Details of the 
organisation and its present scope are not yet available 
on this side. [Illinois and New York set the pace towards 

a political Labour Party six months ago. Connecticut has 

followed ; Montana and Washington in the Far West are 

active in the same direction, and in many eastern and 
middle-western States the ferment is active. It should be 
noted as important that, while the new parties are organised 

in direct opposition to the established policy of the A. F. 

of L., the active spirits are in many cases prominent members 

of the Federation, and that their aim is not schism or the 
creation of a rival national body, but a radical change in 
the policy and method of the Federation itself—in a word, 
the ending of the Gompers’ dictatorship with all that it 
involves! And there is one other point that should be made 
in this connection. Gompers and his associates are, theoreti- 
cally, the advocates of direct industrial action, and are 
immovably opposed to the entry of Labour as a party 
into state and federal politics. But, as their opponents 
continually remind them, there is no more complete speci- 
men of the older kind of political boss than Mr. Gompers 
himself, while the regular affairs of the A. F. of L. have 
become a petty and demoralising sort of politics. The 
new men seek emancipation from all this ; and, in addition 
to an altogether more vital conception of Labour in the 
coming state, they are resolved upon securing for the 
organised movement direct influence in matters beyond the 
narrower limits of working-class politics—in particular, 
the building of an international order and the complete 
attainment of civil rights for the individual citizen and the 

group. , 

By way of illustrating the position of the new Labour 
parties, the main provisions of the Illinois programme may 
be cited. They are the following : 


Democratic control of industry and commerce for the good of 
all who work by hand or brain, and the elimination of autocratic 
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domination in production and distribution, either by private interests, 

or by bureaucratic agents of government. 

A 44-hours week; minimum wage, and minimum standard of 
leisure and opportunity ; systematic abolition of unemployment ; 
freedom from economic hazard ; the full enfranchisement of women, 
and equal pay for equal work ; a complete system of social insurance. 

Taxation of land values, but not of improvements ; public owner- 
ship and operation of all public utilities—-including railroads and 
mines, insurance and banks, grain elevators, stockyards, and ware- 

nouses. 

A democratic system of education, from kindergarten to university. 

Abolition of the State Senates (i.e., a single legislative chamber 
for each of 48 States) ; curtailment of the powers of judges, and of 
the Supreme Court ; complete restoration of all fundamental civil 
rights—freedom of speech, Press, and assemblage, and the liberation 
of all persons in prison for championing the rights of labour or of 
the citizen under the Constitution. 

For many reasons that need not be enumerated, the 
development of party change in the United States is exceed- 
ingly slow ; but it may well be that the Presidential contest 
of next year will reveal a new strength in the Labour organ- 
isations of the industrial States—due in no small part, as 
was suggested last week, to the inspiration of British Labour. 

But the foregoing, it will be remarked, is safe and con- 
stitutional enough for all employers and others who are 
outside the inner ring of reaction. There must be some- 
thing more revolutionary in American Labour than this ? 
Of course there is; and the dividing line runs where we 
should expect to find it—between the craft unions of the 
skilled and settled trades, still very largely controlled by 
“straight Americans,” and the vast numbers of casual 
migrant labourers to be found in the mining and forest and 
agricultural regions of the West, and in the always more 
or less voleanic industrial cities between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific. At the time of the last census, there were 
in the United States certainly not less than eleven million 
unskilled male workers. The late Professor Carlton Parker, 
perhaps the most valuable student of Western Labour 
movements since the emergente of the new conditions, 
estimated that of these, some 3,500,000 moved, by discharge 
or quitting, so regularly from one town to another, that they 
could be called migratory labour. He wrote: 

Because of this unstable migratory iife, this labour-class lost the 
conventional relationship to women and child life, lost its voting 
franchise, lost its habit of common comfort or dignity, and gradually 
became consciously a social class with fewer legal or social rights 
than are conventionally ascribed to Americans. 

It has been largely, though not overwhelmingly, from 
among this fluid mass that the Industrial Workers of the 
World have been recruited since the start of the organisa- 
tion fifteen years ago. They believe in One Big Union, 
and in the control of every industry by the workers in the 
industry ; and in their constitution they state the doctrine 
of the Class War in its simplest terms, and in precise con- 
tradiction of President Wilson’s latest dictum. The working 
class and the employing class, they say, have nothing in 
common: “between these two classes, a struggle must go 
on until the workers of the world organise as a class, take 
possession of the earth and the machinery of production, 
and abolish the wage system.” The formal organisation 
of the I.W.W. is of the slightest. The extent of its active 
or subscribing membership is never known, but in every 
disturbed district great play is always made of the pre- 
valence of the “red card.” Two strikes in 1912-13—at 
Lawrence, Mass., and Paterson, N.J.—seem to mark the 
coming of the 1.W.W. as a terrible portent into the con- 
sciousness of respectable America between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Atlantic; and during the war years, 
they have provided the Press, the pulpit, and the employers’ 
associations with almost unlimited material for the creation 
ofaterror. Briefly, they are believed to be plain wreckers, 
to practise sabotage, and to have been everywhere opposed 
to the policy of speeding-up American production in the war 
industries. It should not be necessary to add that, when 
the United States ceased to be neutral, the newspapers 
succeeded in fastening upon them the charge of disloyalty, 
pro-Germanism, and corruption by enemy gold—although, 


as a matter of fact, the Department of Justice made it known 
last year that no evidence in support of the charge had been 
discovered. 

Since the summer of 1918 the I.W.W. have been put 
through the ordeal of several sensational trials, some of 
which obtained wide publicity while others were not 
reported at length even in the local newspapers. Of the 
latter kind was the trial, at Sacramento in January, of 
46 members (one a woman) of the 1.W.W. in California. 
They were charged with conspiracy and violation of the 
Espionage Act (the American D.O.R.A.), and were kept in jail 
awaiting trial for varying periods of between six and twelve 
months. As the case proceeded, they lost hope in “ the 
ancient processes of justice,” and only three continued 
their defence. The rest maintained an unbroken silence. 
The judge, who did not interpret their silence, or their 
Socialism, against them, summed up for acquittal. But 
all were convicted and sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment. 

In this singular case, hardly mentioned in the New York 
papers, there was little that resembled the great Chicago 
case of last summer, except that the courts were trying the 
I.W.W. —or, as one correspondent said, the Social Revolu- 
tion. In Chicago, the accused were arraigned before Judge 
Landis—the functionary who is famous for announcing a 
fine upon the Standard Oil Company of 39 million dollars. 
They numbered 113, of whom only William Haywood bore 
a name known in this country. They made an extra- 
ordinarily varied crowd—ranging from professors and editors 
to miners and lumberjacks. Most of them were kept in 
jail for about nine months before trial, and in the early 
days of the hearing they were marched every day in hand- 
cuffs through the streets of Chicago. Judge Landis is not 
a stickler for propriety. His rulings allowed a good deal of 
latitude, and as a consequence the defence was able to 
put in the detailed story of the outrageous barbarity with 
which, especially after the rise of the war fever, members 
of the 1.W.W. had been treated—in the mining cities of 
Montana and Arizona, in California, on the oilfields of 
Oklahoma, and elsewhere. More than this, some of the 
accused were permitted to describe their propaganda work, 
and Haywood and several others delivered in court full- 
length addresses on Socialism as specimens of their cus- 
tomary stuff. No one, of course, was taken in by all this. 
The men were condemned in advance; and the verdict 
went, not upon the indictment or the testimony, but upon 
the police exhibits—documents designed to prove the sedi- 
tious character of the I.W.W. as an organisation. ‘‘ The 
wage system,” said counsel for the prosecution, “is estab- 
lished by law, and all opposition to it is opposition to law.” 
Nearly a hundred of the accused, including Haywood, 
were convicted, and sent to Leavenworth, Kansas, for terms 
reaching twenty or thirty years of life. 

The remarkable fact remains that, from the beginning 
of the war, there has been no proved case against an I.W.W. 
in any court of active disloyalty or antagonism to the United 
States Government. The conclusion, therefore, would 
seem to be that the great interests, acting through the police 
and the voluntary associations of informers, are resolved 
to fight the red card as they fight the red flag. And yet, 
says President Wilson, ‘‘ we cannot live our right life as a 
nation. . . if capital and labour are to continue to be 
antagonists . . . That bad road has turned out a blind 
alley. It is no thoroughfare.” 


THE BETTING MAN 


F The Panther wins the Derby this year, as most 
people apparently expect him to do, his victory 
will carry more weight among frequenters of race- 

courses as an argument for Socialism than any that 
has yet been invented. For The Panther is a Government- 
bred horse, born and brought up in defiance of the laissez 
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faire principles of Mr. Harold Cox. He will therefore carry 
the colours of a great principle at Epsom as well as those 
of his present lessee. Who would have thought five years 
ago that the Derby favourite of 1919 would start under so 
grave a responsibility ? 
Not that racing-men have much time to spare for thoughts 
about social problems, even when these are related to a 
horse. Theirs is a busy life. They enjoy little of the leisure 
that falls to the lot of statesmen and haberdashers. Their 
anxieties are a serial story continued from one edition of 
the day’s papers to another. Nor does the last edition of 
the evening paper make an end of their anxieties. It is not 
an epilogue to one day so much as a prologue to the next. 
The programme of races for the following day suggests 
more problems than the Peace Conference itself could settle 
ina month. The racing-man, having studied the names of 
the horses entered, goes out to buy some tobacco. As 
he takes his change from the tobacconist, he asks: ‘‘ Have 
you heard anything for to-morrow?” The tobacconist 
says: “‘I heard Green Cloak for the first race.” The 
racing-man nods. ‘‘ You didn’t hear anything for the big 
race?” he asks. “No. Somebody was saying Holy 
Saint.” “TI heard Oily Hair,” says the racing-man, gravely. 
““ Good-night.” And he goes out. His brow becomes 
knitted with thought as he moves off along the pavement. 
He tells himself that Holy Saint certainly does offer diffi- 
culties. Holy Saint is a notoriously bad starter. If he 
could be trusted to get away, he would be one of the finest 
horses of his year in long-distance races. But he is con- 
tinually being left at the post. To back him would be 
pure gambling. He could win if he liked, but would he 
like ? On the whole, Oily Hair is a safer horse to back. 
He has already beaten Holy Saint in the Chiswick Cup, 
and has only lost the Scotch Plate to Disaster by a neck. 
As the racing-man allows his memory to dwell on the 
achievements of Oily Hair his confidence rises. ‘I see 
nothing to beat him,” he says to himself. He has just 
decided to put “.a fiver ” on him when he meets an acquaint- 
ance, who suggests a drink. As they drink, the talk turns 
on horses. “‘ What are you backing in the big race to- 
morrow?” “Have you heard anything?” ‘I heard 
Oily Hair.” “I think not. I'll tell you why. Tommy 
Fitzjibbod’s youngest sister is at school with two sisters of 
Willie Soames, who’s going to ride Peace on Earth to- 
morrow, and one of them told her that Willie had written 
to her to put every halfpenny she has on Peace on Earth.” 
“I’m sick, sore and tired of backing Peace on Earth. He’s 
a cantankerous beast that seems to take a positive pleasure 
in losing races.” ‘‘ Well, remember what I told sas” 
On arriving home our sportsman goes to his shelves and 
takes down the last annual volume of McCall’s Racing 
Chronicle and Pocket Turf Calendar, and looks up Peace on 
Earth in the index. He turns up the record of one race 
after another, and finds that the horse has a better past 
than he had remembered. He cannot make up his mind 
what to do. He looks over several weekly papers to see 
if any of them can throw light on his difficulties. Each of 
them names a different winner for the big race. When he 
puts on his pyjamas that night, all he knows is that he has 
decided to decide nothing till the next day. Next day, he 
once more reads the names of the horses entered for the 
various races, and glances down the list of winners selected 
by the racing prophet in the morning paper. Having 
breakfasted late, he finds he has only about an hour to waste 
before catching a train for the races, and he resolves to 
pay a call at the “ Bird of Paradise,” where a friend of his 
who has an unusual gift for picking up information is usually 
to be found about noon. He learns from the landlord that 
his friend has been in and gone away, but the landlord tells 
him that he hears Pudding is a certainty. ‘Have you 
any reason for thinking so?” ‘‘ Well, there was a man in 
here who has a son a policeman close by Jobson’s stables, 
and he tells me that everybody in the neighbourhood has 
been backing Pudding down to their last spoon. That 






looks as if word had been passed round that it was going 
to win.” The racing-man passes out and looks in at the 
“ Pink Elephant ” to see if his friend is there. He is seated 
at a little table in an upstairs parlour with four others, 
all drinking whiskey and exchanging tips. They belong 
to the most credulous race of men alive. They are all 
believers in what is called information, and information 
is simply the betting-man’s name for gossip. The friend is 
speaking in a low but excited voice to his companions, 
who crouch over towards him in order to catch information 
not meant for the rest of the room. He tells how he had 
just been in to buy a paper at his: newsagent’s, and how his 
newsagent had been calling on his solicitor that morning, 
and the solicitor told him that the caller who had just 
left as he came in was Gordon, the owner of Cutandrun, 
and Gordon said that Cutandrun was the biggest thing 
that had ever come into his hands. The buzz-buzz of talk 
in the smoke-filled room and the clatter of passing carts 
makes it difficult to hear him, but the others lean over the 
table with red, intent faces, like men among whom an apostle 
has come. They do not stay long over their drinks, as they 
have not much time for social pleasures. They swallow 
their whiskey with a quick gesture, look at their watches, 
stand up hurriedly and part with handshakes. 

Then comes a drive to the railway-station, where race- 
cards are being sold. The racing-man buys a “ card” 
and several papers. He looks down the lists of the horses 
again in the train, and tries to make up his mind whether 
to take the tobacconist’s tip and back Green Cloak for the 
first race. He believes greatly in breeding, and by far the 
best-bred horse in the race is Liberal, who has three Derby 
winners in his pedigree. Then there is Red Rose, who 
created a sensation a month ago by winning two races in 
a day. He decides to do nothing till he sees the horses 
themselves. He pays seventeen-and-six at the turnstile of 
the racecourse and is admitted to the grand stand. Already 
one or two bookmakers are shouting from their stands, 
and some of them have chalked up on blackboards the 
odds they are willing to give in the big race. He looks at 
the board and sees that he can get twenties against Cutand- 
run. A five-pound note might bring him a hundred pounds. 
On the other hand, if Oily Hair was going to win, he wouldn't 
like to miss it. The bookmakers are offering fives against 
it. Holy Saint is hot favourite at 2 to 1. That alone 
makes him impatient of it, for he dislikes backing favourites. 
He prefers the big risks, with great scoops if he wins. How- 
ever, he will make up his mind later. Meanwhile, he will 
go to the paddock and have a look at the horses for the first 
race. Half-a-dozen horses are already out, and men with 
numbers on their arms are walking them round and round 
in a ring. He consults his card and sees that number 
seven is Brighton Beauty, and number two (a slender, 
glossy, black beast with a white star in his forehead) Green 
Cloak. Liberal has not appeared. Thé numbers of the 
starters, with the names of the jockeys, are now being 
hoisted. He makes a pencil-mark opposite the name of 
each starter on his racing-card, and jots down the name of 
the jockey. Raff, he sees, is riding Green Cloak. That is 
in its favour. When he gets back to the betting-ring, the 
bookmakers are shouting hoarsely against each other. 
Liberal is a very hot favourite. They are shouting, “ I'll 
take two to one. I'll take two to one. Five to one bar one. 
A hundred to eight Green Cloak.” He feels almost sure 
Liberal will win, but Green Cloak—he wishes he had asked 
the tobacconist where he got his information from. Any- 
how, half-a-sovereign doesn’t matter much. He goes up 
to a bookmaker, and says: “Ten shillings Green Cloak.’ 
The bookmaker turns to his clerk and says: “ Six pound 
five to ten shillings Green Cloak,” gives a red-white-and-blue 
card with his name and a number on it; the other takes 
the card, writes on the back of it the name of the horse and 
the amount of the bet, and makes for the stand to see the 
race. The horses have now come out, and are off one after 
another to the starting-post, Green Cloak would be hard 
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to miss because of his jockey’s colours—old gold, scarlet 
sleeves, and green and black quartered cap. The bell has 
hardly rung to announce that the race has begun when 
men in the crowd begin to dogmatise about the result. 
One man keeps saying: “Green Cloak wins this race. 
Green Cloak wins this race.” Another says: “ Liberal 
leads.” Another says: ‘No, that’s Jumping Frog.” 
To the normal eye the horses seem as close to each other 
as a swarm of bees. Suddenly, however, a bay horse 
springs forward and seems to‘\put a length between itself 
and the others at every stride. The people in the stand 
shout, “ Liberal! Liberal!” It wins by about ten lengths. 
Green Cloak is second, but a bad second. The crowd begins 
to pour down from the stand again. Those who have won 
wait near the bookmakers till the winner has been to the 
unsaddling enclosure and the announcement “ All right ” 
is made. Then the bookmakers begin to pay,out, and the 
crowd moves off to the paddock again to see the horses for 
the next race. 

Friends stop each other and exchange information in 
low voices. Others do their best to listen in the hope of 
over-hearing information: ‘‘I hear Tomsk.” “ Johnnie 
says lay your last penny on Glasgow Pet.” “I’m 
going to back Submarine.’ And the parade of the horses, 
the hoisting of the names of the starters and jockeys, the 
laying of the bets, and the climbing of the grand stand are 
all gone through over and over again. The betting man has 
no time even for a drink. To the casual onlooker a day’s 
horse-racing has the appearance of a day’s holiday. But 
the racing man knows better. He is collecting information, 
coming to decisions, wandering among the bookies in the 
hope of getting a good price, climbing into the grand stand 
and descending from it, studying the points of the horses 
all the time with as little chance of leisure as though he were 
a stockbroker during a financial crisis or a sailor on a sink- 
ing ship. 

Perhaps, in the train on the way home from the races, 
he may relax a little. Certainly, if he has backed Cutand- 
run, he will. For Cutandrun won at ten to one, and his 
pocket is full of five-pound notes. He feels quite jocular 
now that the strain is over. He makes puns on the names 
of the defeated horses. ‘‘ Lie Low lay low all right,’ he 
announces to the compartment, indifferent to the scowls 
of the man in the corner who had backed it. ‘‘ Hopscotch 
didn’t hop quite fast enough.” Were he tipsy, he could not 
jest more fluently. His jokes are small, but be not too 
severe on him. The man has had a hard day. Wait but 
an hour, and care will descend on him again. He will 
not have sat down to dinner in his hotel for three minutes 
till someone will be saying to him: “ Have you heard 
anything for the Cup to-morrow?” There is no six-hours 
day for the betting man. He is the drudge of chance for 
every waking hour of the day. He is enviable only for one 
thing. He knows what to talk about to barbers. 

S 


FROM A MOSCOW DIARY 


THE CENTRO-TEXTILE February 22nd. 


HIS morning I drove to the Dielovoi Dvor, the big 
house on the Varvarskaya Square which is occupied 
by the central organisation of the textile industry. 

The head of this organisation is Nogin, an extremely 
capable, energetic Russian, so capable indeed that I found 
it hard to believe he could really be a Russian. He is a 
big man, with a mass of thick, brown, shaggy hair, so thick 
that the little bald patch on the top of his head seems like 
an artificial tonsure. Nogin sketched the lines on which 
the Russian textile industry was being reorganised, and 
gave orders that I should be supplied with all possible 
printed matter in which to find the details. 

The “ Centro-Textile” is the actual centre of the economic 
life of Russia, because, since textiles are the chief materials 


of exchange between the towns and the villages, on its 
success depends the prosperity of everythingelse. Thetextile 
industry is, in any case, the most important of all Russian 
industries. Before the war it employed 500,000 workmen, 
and Nogin said that in spite of the disorganisation of the 
war and of the revolution 400,000 are employed to-day. 
This may be so in the sense that 400,000 are receiving 
pay, but lack of fuel or of raw material must have brought 
many factories to a standstill. 

All the big factories have been nationalised. Formerly, 
although in any one town there might be factories carrying 
out all the different processes, these factories belonged to 
different owners. A single firm or bank might control 
factories scattered over Russia, and, so that the whole 
process should be in its hands, the raw material travelled 
from factory to factory through the country instead of 
merely moving about a single town. Thus a roll of 
material might have gone through one process at Jaroslav, 
another at Moscow and a third at Tula, and finally come 
back to Jaroslav to be finished, simply because the different 
factories which worked upon it, though widely scattered, 
happened to be under one control. Nationalisation has 
made possible the rational regrouping of factories so that 
the complete process is carried out in one place, conse- 
quently saving transport. There are twenty-three com- 
plete groups of this kind and in the textile industry generally 
about fifty groups in all. 

There has been a similar concentration of control. In 
the old days there were hundreds of different competitive 
firms with their buildings and offices in Ilyinka, Varvarka 
and Nikolskaya. The Chinese town was a mass of little 
offices of different textile firms. The whole of that mass 
of struggling competitive units of direction had now been 
concentrated in the house in which we were talking. The 
control of the workers had been carried through in such 
a way that the technical experts had proper weight. There 
were periodical conferences of elected representatives of 
all the factories, and Nogin believed that the system of 
combined elective workmen’s and appointed experts’ 
representation could hardly be improved upon. 

Nationalisation had had the effect of standardising the 
output. Formerly an infinite variety of slightly different 
stuffs were produced, the variations being often merely for 
the sake of being different in the competitive trade. Useless 
varieties had now been done away with, with the result 
of greater economy in production. 

I asked what he could tell me about their difficulties in 
the matter of raw material. He said they no longer got 
anything from America, and while the railway was cut at 
Orenburg by the Cossacks they naturally could get no 
cotton from Turkestan. In fact, last autumn they had 
calculated that they had only enough material to keep 
the factories going until December. Now they found they 
could certainly keep going to the end of March and probably 
longer. Many small factories, wishing to make their cases 
out worse than they were, had underestimated their stocks. 
Here, as in other things, the isolation of the revolution had 
the effect of teaching the Russians that they were less 
dependent upon the outside world than they had been in 
the habit of supposing. He asked me if I knew it had 
been considered impossible to combine flax and cotton 
in such a way that the mixture could be worked in machines 
intended for cotton only. They had an infinite supply of 
flax, much of which in the old days had been exported. 
Investigations carried on for the Centro-Textile by two 
professors, the brothers Chilikin, had ended in the discovery 
of three different processes for the cottonising of flax in 
such a way that they could now mix not only a small 
percentage of their flax with cotton and use the old machines, 
but were actually using 50 per cent. flax and had already 
produced material experimentally with as much as 75 
per cent. 

(Some days later two young technicians from the Centro- 
Textile brought me a neatly prepared set of specimens 
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illustrating these new processes and asked me to bring 
them anything of the same sort from England in return 
They were not Bolsheviks—were, in fact, typical non 
politicals. They were pleased with what the Centro- 
Textile was doing and said that more. encouragement was 
given to research than ever formerly. But they were 
very despondent about the economic position. I could 
not make them understand why Russia was isolated and 
that I might be unable to bring them technical books 
from England.) 

Nogin rather boastfully said that the Western linen 
industry would suffer from the isolation of Russia, whereas 
in the long run the Russians would be able to do without 
the rest of the world. With regard to wool, they would 
have no difficulty now that they were again united with 
a friendly Ukraine. The silk industry was to be developed 
in the Astrakhan district, where climatic conditions are 
particularly favourable. 

I asked about tie fate of the old textile manufacturers 
and was told that though many had gone abroad many 
were working in the nationalised factories. The engineering 
staff, which mostly struck work at the beginning of the 
revolution, had almost without exception returned, the 
younger engineers in particular realising the new possi- 
bilities opening before the industry, the continual need of 
new improvements, and the immediate welcome given to 
originality of any kind. Apart from the question of food, 
which was bad for everybody, the social standard of the 
workers had risen. Thus one of their immediate diffi- 
culties was the provision of proper houses. The capitalists 
and manufacturers kept the workers in barracks. ‘‘ Now- 
adays the men want better dwellings and we mean to give 
them better. Some have moved into the old houses of 
the owners and manufacturers, but of course there are not 
enough of these to go round, and we have extensive plans 
in the way of building villages and garden cities for the 
workmen.” 

I asked Nogin what, in his opinion, was most needed 
by Russia from abroad, and he said that so far as the 
textile industries were concerned they wanted machinery. 
Like everyone else to whom I put this question, he said 
that every industry in Russia would be in a better position 
if only they had more locomotives. ‘‘ Some of our factories 
are stopping now for lack of fuel, and at Saratov, for 
example, we have masses of raw material which we are 
unable to get to Moscow.” 

* a aK * 

After leaving Rykov I went to see Krestinsky, the Com- 
missar of Finance, the curious little optimist whose report 
on the Extraordinary Tax I had heard at the last meeting 
of the Executive Committee. I found him in the Ilyinka 
street, in the Chinese town. I began by telling him that 
I did not believe that they meant to pay the loans. He 
laughed and gave me precisely the answer I had expected : 
“Of course we hope there will be a revolution in other 
countries, in which case they will repudiate their debts 
and forgive us ours. But if that does not happen we know 
very well that we shall have to pay, and we are prepared 
to pay, and shall be able to pay, in concessions, in raw 
material which they need more than they need gold.” 

Then, being myself neither an economist nor a theoretical 
Socialist, I put before him what had been said to me in 
Stockholm by an Englishman who was both one and the 
other ; namely, that, being isolated from European finance, 
the Soviet Government of Russia was bound to come to 
an end on economic and financial grounds alone. 

He said: ‘“‘ That would certainly be so, if rising prices, 
rising wages, were to mean indefinitely increased demands 
on the printing machines for paper money. But, while 
we are at present forced to print more and more money, 
another process is at work which, in the long run, will 
bring this state of things to an end. Just as in our dealings 
with other countries we exchange goods instead of paying 

in money, so within our own frontiers money is ceasing 





to be the sole medium of exchange. Gradually the workmen 
are coming to receive more and more in other forms than 
money. Houses, for example, lighting and heating, are 
only a beginning. These things being State monopolies, 
the task of supplying the workman’s needs without the 
use of money is comparatively easy. The chief difficulty 
is, of course, food supplies, which depend on our ability to 
keep up an exchange of goods with the villages. If we 
can supply the villages with manufactured goods, they 
will supply us with food. You can fairly say that our 
ruin or salvation depends on a race between the decreasing 
value of money (with the consequent need for printing 
notes in ever greater quantities) and our growing ability 
to do without money altogether. That is, of course, a 
broad view and you must not for a moment suppose that 
we expect to do without money in the immediate future. 
I am merely showing you the two opposing tendencies on 
which our economic fate depends.” 

In connection with the Extraordinary Tax on Property, 
he admitted that capitalism and profiteering were hard 
things to root out, saying that they had great difficulty in 
getting at what he called ‘“ the new bourgeoisie,” namely, 
the speculators who have made fortunes since the revolution 
by selling scarce food products at fantastic prices. It 
was difficult to tax them because they carried on their 
operations secretly and it was next to impossible to find 
out who they were. They did not bank their money, and 
though an attempt had been made to get at them through 
the house-committees, it was found that even these com- 
mittees were unable to detect them. They will, however, 
be made to disgorge their ill-gotten gains when the measure 
first proposed by Sokolnikov last summer is put into 
practice. This is a general exchange of new money for 
old, after which the old will be declared invalid. “ Of 
course,” said Krestinsky, ‘‘ they will cheat in every possible 
way, scattering out the money amongst a number of 
friends and relations. But something will have been done 
in, cleaning them up, and that process will be completed 
by a second exchange of money later on.” 

Fifteen milliards of new notes for the first exchange are 
already printed, but they think that twenty milliards will 
be necessary. 

I asked if the new money was better-looking than the 
old, if it looked more like money that was worth having 
than the wretched little notes printed by the Provisional 
Government and scornfully called Kerenskies by the popu- 
lace. Krestinsky said he was afraid not, but that the 
second and final exchange would be made in notes which 
they expected to be permanent. They did not expect 
the notes of the first exchange to circulate abroad, but the 
notes of the second would carry with them State obligations 
and they expected them to go into general currency. He 
added, smiling, that the words “ Proletariat of all Lands, 
unite,” were to appear on the notes in eight languages. 
The question of the look of the notes, of their ability to 
inspire confidence by their mere appearance, is of real 
importance in a country where so many of the peasantry 
will judge their value by nothing else. 

I reminded him of the hostility roused in some villages 
by mistakes in the assessment and collecting of the Extra- 
ordinary Tax, mistakes which (so other Communists had 
assured me) would cost them more, politically, than the 
tax was worth to them, and asked him, “ Will you not 
have great difficulty in getting the exchange made, and 
are you not running the risk of providing reactionaries with 
a new profitable basis of agitation ? ” 

He said that of course they would not make the attempt 
unless they felt sure they were politically strong enough 
to carry it through. “If it is properly explained to the 
villages there will be nothing to fear because it would not 
threaten any but the rich and therefore the small minority 
of the peasantry. It would be a different matter if the 
same thing were to be tried by the counter-revolutionaries, 
because they would not discriminate in favour of the poor, 
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If Kolchak and Company overthrow us and try to substitute 
their money for ours, their action would affect rich and 
poor alike, minority and majority together. If there were 
not a hundred other causes guaranteeing the insecurity of 
their position, the fact that they will be unable to get rid 
of our money without rousing the most violent opposition 
in the masses throughout the country would alone be 
sufficient to do it.” 

I asked whether that was the reason why they intended 
to print on the notes “ Proletariat of all Lands, unite,” so 
that the counter-revolutionaries, unable to tolerate money 
bearing that hated phrase, should be forced to a step 
disastrous for themselves. 

He laughed, and said that he did not think counter- 
revolution in the least likely unless brought in by invasion, 
which he did not think politically possible. 

ARTHUR RANSOME. 


NATURE’S VERDICT 


| ET us look on this picture and on that, finding the 
most ironic contrast, the master paradox, and the 
key to racial destiny in Nature’s Verdict thereon. 

This picture is the city of Bradford, which presents the 
most remarkable and poignant vital statistics in England 
to-day. It offers its newcomers what would appear to 
be every possible advantage. The city has long been pros- 
perous, both before the war (which has merely accentuated 
the lines of the vital-mortal picture) and since 1914. Owing 
to the importance of wool, Bradford has latterly become 
more prosperous than ever, and recent figures show that, 
in such matters as subscriptions to war-charities and so 
forth, this city takes the lead. In proportion to its numbers, 
about 300,000, it is perhaps the wealthiest community in 
the United Kingdom. Further, it is extremely generous— 
second to none in this also. The citizens give freely to all 
manner of good causes, and the municipality is as generous 
as the citizens. It spends some £20,000 a year on infancy 
alone, and this sum is duplicated by the Local Government 
Board, so that the few babies of Bradford, born into a com- 
munity of extremely high general prosperity, also have 
£40,000 a year spent on their special interests—this working 
out at the highest rate of expenditure on infancy of any 
part of these islands. 

Given these two large facts we must ascertain only a 
third in this part of the picture. Is the money so generously 
spent also spent wisely? The answer again is super- 
lative. All things considered, it is probable that Bradford 
spends its money on infancy more skilfully, with more 
foresight, science and co-ordination than any other munici- 
pality in this country. It had until recently the services 
of three splendid servants and students of infancy, Councillor 
E. J. Smith, Chairman of the Health Committee, whose 
book on ‘‘ Racial Regeneration,”’ with a particularly valuable 
account of Bradford’s system of municipal milk supply, 
was published by Messrs. P. S. King last year; Dr. John 
Buchan, the Medical Officer of Health; and Dr. Helen 
Campbell, the Director of the Infant Welfare Department. 
Mr. Smith was told by his doctor, some years ago, that he 
must choose between his business and his public health 
work. He chose what he loved, and devoted himself to it 
—nine o'clock every morning at the Town Hall. He 
regularly travelled to and from London in one day to 
attend the National Birthrate Commission. Only too 
suddenly his heart failed, and he died without seeing the 
fruit of his devoted, exhausting and wholly unrewarded 
labours. He lost his only son in the war, and gave his 
own life in the noblest campaign of peace. I honour him 
as the very type of the men who have made our country 
great. 

Let us note how these three devoted workers proceed. 
They have, for instance, the finest system of municipal mid- 


wifery in the country—so good that visitors from the 
United States and the Continent used to be sent to study 
it when they asked the highest authority at the Local 
Government Board what was really worth seeing. There 
is also what should perhaps logically have been named first, 
a splendid system of free feeding for expectant mothers. 
The mothers, however, are so prosperous—note this well— 
that they do not patronise their feeding centre, which has 
been converted into a national kitchen. The Infant Depart- 
ment is a model of its kind. (The reader will understand 
that I have seen and lived with all these details myself 
and am not offering him anything merely from reports. 
I visit Bradford frequently, never without learning from 
the three students I have named, and I am writing in 
Bradford now.) No municipality or private person should 
attempt to set up sucha place without making a careful 
and prolonged study of Bradford’s truly admirable Infant 
Department in all its details of method and equipment. 
I hope to study such things in New York and other Trans- 
atlantic cities in a few weeks, but at the moment I do not 
see how Bradford could be surpassed in this respect, and 
I certainly shall be surprised if I find anything as good 
in either the United States or Canada. 

Until the last few years there were two points which 
perhaps were open to question and which one always raised. 
One was the lack of any system of ante-natal care com- 
parable to the rest of the machinery. (And pray where 
was such a system to be found ?) The other was that, under 
the influence of exaggerated teaching about the injury done 
to milk by sterilising it, the milk used for the infants was 
always raw, though the municipality was not able to control 
the conditions of its production. Both these points have 
been met. Bradford now has a fine ante-natal equipment, 
and it has adopted, from the United States, the system of 
milk grading and certification which the Ministry of Food 
and Mr. Wilfred Buckley, the Director of Milk Supplies, 
rightly desire to introduce throughout this country. What 
they hope for, Bradford has already done. Further, there 
is a large use of the invaluable dried milk which has been a 
boon to infancy in so many places and which is incomparably 
superior to any milk the production of which has not been 
controlled by scientific cleanliness. 

And now, you ask, what are the results? Well, the 
answer is a blow in the face—very nearly but not quite 
a knock-out blow. What I have described has been running 
for many years now, with steady improvement in principle 
and detail. Further, those who work for the babies have 
had what is almost universally proclaimed to be the immense 
advantage of a very low birth-rate, which has fallen from 
year to year, so that their task of saving the few babies 
that were born should have been easier each year than the 
year before. The upshot is an infant mortality which 
now stands at about 135, with no notable improvement 
for many years, and against a birth-rate which was only 
13.06 in 1917 and probably less, according to a provisional 
estimate, last year. The general death-rates for those 
two years were, 1917, 14.6 1918 (provisional) 18.0. The 
influenza was a large factor of last year’s death-rate and the 
war affected all the figures of the last two years, but when 
the most liberal discount is made for these exceptional 
factors, the conclusion remains that wealthy, generous, 
scientific Bradford is dying out and that these wonderful 
and admirable efforts to save it seem futile. The explana- 
tion that the stock is inherently defective is immediately 
negatived by the quality of many of the living and by 
the record in the war of Bradford’s splendid soldiers (whose 
deaths are not included, observe, in the dreadful figures 
foregoing). 

Before we attempt to interpret what seems an absurdity, 
and to show that it is really a paradox (which is a seeming 
absurdity), let us help ourselves by looking at the second 
picture, which I have chosen because of the extreme contrast 
which it offers to Bradford in every particular I have named 
—and, above all, in the one particular which I have 
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designedly refrained from naming. (Have you already 
asked yourself, ‘“‘ Yes, yes, but what about haa 

Let us go almost where you will in the West of Ireland 
or, for choice, since the figures are in my head, to County 
Roscommon, in Connaught. Instead of wealth here is 
poverty, as extreme as Bradford’s prosperity. Instead of 
Bradford’s applied science, here is ignorance—nay, the 
people’s heads are largely crammed with active super- 
stition. In many particulars we see Ignorance in Action, 
which Goethe called the most dangerous thing in the world. 
The public and explicit provision for infancy is really best 
left undescribed. No one would visit or send others to 
visit Roscommon in order to admire its medical, nursing, 
ante-natal, obstetric, housing, municipal or voluntary 
resources. The birth-rate, when standardised to correspond 
to the number of women of reproductive age, is extremely 
high. The figure is about 45 or more. In other words, 
the families are enormous. Now, in very many cases, the 
birth-rate and death-rate, especially the infant death-rate, 
go together. Where many babies are born, their death- 
rate is high; and conversely. This high positive correlation 
between birth and death-rate is exploited by the Neo- 
Malthusians who, begging the question; assume, and base 
all their anti-Socialist teaching, all their propaganda against 
poverty, on the assumption that correlation is causation, 
that the way to lower a death-rate is to lower the birth-rate. 
Bradford and Roscommon prove instantaneously that the 
Neo-Malthusians are guilty of the commonest of all fallacies 
—to confound correlation with causation. In this, as in 
hosts of cases in every domain of being, results which are 
causally independent may and will vary together—show 
a positive correlation—if, for instance, they be both due 
to the same cause or set of causes. I do not assert that 
there is never any causal relation between birth-rates and 
death-rates ; but I do assert that the cases I have cited 
dispose of the fundamental Malthusian contention, which 
is clearly an example, supremely dangerous, of the common 
fallacy. 

What, then, is the infant mortality of Roscommon, with 
its very high birth-rate and its plentiful lack of all those 
good things which Bradford provides so abundantly ? 
Well, about 35, as compared with Bradford’s 135. It is the 
most significant and astonishing contrast in all the vital 
statistics that I have ever seen. Omitting 1918, because of 
the influenza, let me give approximate figures for a typical 
year in juxtaposition :— 





Birtherate. Infant Death-rate. 
Bradford ee oe 13 ° 135 
Roscommon .. ° 45 35 


It may be said that this is the contrast between town 
and country. But that is not so; there are country places 
—not in Ireland—with figures of the order of Bradford’s, 
and the figures of Huddersfield, for instance, which has the 
influence of Mr. Benjamin Broadbent, our great practical 
pioneer, are very different to Bradford’s, with the expendi- 
ture of very much less money. Further, as few know, even 
among real students, the infant mortality of Germany and 
Holland is higher in the country than in the towns. As 
for the palpable nonsense which has been written about 
urban smoke, I have disposed of that elsewhere, and so may 
anyone else who compares, for instance, the respective 
mortalities of Jewish and English babies in Leeds or of 
Jewish, Irish and English babies in Whitechapel. That 
smoke theory ends where it began. 

The world-famous student who was until recently our 
highest official on this subject told me that, with all my 
praise of Bradford, I had forgotten one omission—that 
there is ‘‘ not enough domiciliary visitation ”’ in Bradford. 
I am not an official, and will simply call that home-visiting, 
for the shorter word is the key to all. But why is there not 
enough home-visiting ? 

Because there are no homes—or very few. In all the 
foregoing I have not so much as hinted at the one thing that 
supremely matters—the mother, the natural saviour of the 


I have written, in the modern style, as if we were 
not mammals. I have ignored the fundamental sin of 
Bradford and our civilisation against the laws of life. I do 
not use the word in a theological sense, for I am not a 
theologian ; here it suffices to be a biologist and a mammal. 

In Bradford the mothers are incomplete. Some 90 per 
cent. of them go out to work. The home disappears. 
“ Humanised ” milk, which was cows’ milk before ‘“‘ humani- 
sation ” and is cows’ milk still—the only way to humanise 
milk being to pass it through a human mother—feeds young 
Bradford and young Bradford dies. The modern fashion in 
skirts has permitted me, this afternoon, in walking three 
hundred yards in Bradford, to see more bow-legs—that is, 
rickets—than I would see in a lifetime in the West of Ireland. 
Our Continental friends and enemies call rickets the English 
disease, as they may; and the Irish may call it so, too, if 
they will. 

Here industry flourishes, and when the mills close we 
see the procession of mothers rushing to the hovels where 
they left their babies in the morning, as Mr. J. H. Thomas 
has lately said. Production—of everything but producers— 
is maintained, wealth aggregated, by the accursed indus- 
trial system which breaks up the home, tempts the mother 
or the possible mother to worship the Calf of Gold in place 
of the Child of Life, to prevent conception, to procure 
abortion, or to desert her child if, despite all her efforts, she 
has one. So Money is to blame after all, despite the splendid 
generosity of the municipality. It is the worship of the 
false god called Mammon, which is idolatry ; and the wages 
of sin is racial death. 

In Roscommon the mothers are mammals still. The 
home may not be visited, but it is a home. The housing 
is poor enough, but the homing is the real thing. The baby 
is in its poor, ignorant, ignored mother’s arms, its lips are 
at her nipple, and it lives and thrives. If we could add 
what Bradford has to what Roscommon has, infant mortality 
and infant damage would practically disappear. (This 
for Mr. Chesterton, who would seem to infer a condemnation 
of infant welfare work from a recent comment on these 
figures. Does he know what Mr. Broadbent’s admirable 
visitors have achieved in Huddersfield, where many homes 
still remain, or how welcome they naturally are in the 
homes they help?) I assume, of course, that the mother 
can safely be a mother—for syphilis is almost unknown in 
rural Ireland; whilst I need hardly say that it is rife and 
increasing in Bradford, as the latest dreadful figures from 
the Infant Department show. In a word, infant any 
and racial survival are social problems of motherhood. 
If the social problem of motherhood be solved, the doctor 
and the reel a and the visitor are nearly superfluous ; 
if it be not solved, they are nearly futile. 

In Bradford, as elsewhere, the manufacturers and the 
mothers, backed by public departments such as the Ministry 
of Munitions, are in favour of maintaining the system of 
prostituting motherhood to machinery which the war of 
necessity aggravated. I raise this protest against these 
powerful forces, to which many aggressive brands of anti- 
female feminism may be added. Those old figures from 
Birmingham, which show the scarcely astonishing fact that 
a baby starving to death through poverty is more likely to 
live if its mother goes out and earns money for food, will be 
cited against me but will evidently leave my withers un- 
wrung. Survey the range of life, insect, fish, reptile, bird, 
mammal from monotreme and marsupial—duckmole and 
kangaroo—up to the tiny grey squirrel I saw in Kensington 
Gardens on Easter Monday, chased by a horde of horrible 
boys, carrying its baby in its mouth, running up a tree, 
jumping from a slender oscillating branch to that of the 
next tree, which held its nest where it left its young in high 
safety ; and so on to cat and dog and monkey and ape and 
man and you cannot but be assured that Bradford expresses, 
like the illegitimate death-rate anywhere, the consequences of 
the fundamental social crime, which is to divorce mothers 
and children, whilst Roscommon, like the sub-human races 
I have named, expresses the verdict of wisdom—Whom 


Nature hath joined together let not man put —_——. 
ENS. 


baby. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


OT Chepstow, nor the talk of a levy on capital, 
nor Mr. Chamberlain’s substitute for the sabre 


of his father, though each of those matters has 
filled columns, has come so close to the heart of Parliament 
within the last few days, or so much perturbed its official 
oracles, as the fate of the Atlantic flying hero. Why 
Governments should be prejudiced by such misadventures 
it is hard to say, especially when, as in this instance, few 
people have cared to argue that the enterprise which ended 
unluckily should have been State controlled from the 
outset, or that the imposing fleet of rescue craft, eventually 
assembled, should have been stretched out in expectant 
line across the Atlantic weeks ago and maintained in 
position ever since. Yet it would be difficult to persuade 
the disappointed man in the street, or even the average 
dejected M.P., that a little of the bustling energy displayed 
by the Admiralty after the event might not have been 
usefully employed before. 

* * * 


As Ministers have no intention of staking their lives on 
the propriety of the War Office’s anti-strikes circular— 
at least they have refrained, so far, from insisting that the 
coming debate should be by way of vote of censure— 
there can be no unkindness in recalling the apparently 
forgotten fact that after a former indiscretion of the kind 
something happened to the people implicated. I refer to 
the Curragh incident, which arose, in effect, on a communica- 
tion from the War Office inquiring whether certain officers 
would be prepared to obey orders in the event of a conflict 
between the Executive and a section of the population of 
Ulster. No doubt there are differences in the two cases, 
but not in essentials ; they are mostly due to the variations 
of a procedure which prescribes one method of approaching 
officers and another of approaching men in circumstances 
common to both. It is in the sequel that one is disposed 
to doubt whether the Curragh precedent will now continue 
to be followed, for as a sequence of the earlier affair, it will 
be remembered, the War Minister felt compelled to resign, 
two members of the Army Council to retire, and the Prime 
Minister, on stepping into his ex-War Minister’s shoes, 
to submit himself to a by-election, while there was even 
talk of clearing the air by a General Election. That 
after one such experience the ,War Office should again 
have circularised the Army in order to ascertain how it 
might be expected to behave in certain contingencies 
may be taken, I suppose, as showing how the War Office 
may be expected to conduct itself in all contingencies. 

* * * 


One is not upon oath in a lapidary inscription, but most 
people will probably agree that if in his recent articles 
Lord French has been giving us the true Lord Kitchener 
he must have been overstepping the bounds of elegiac 
license when, in a tribute to the memory of the dead 
soldier in 1916, he went out of his way to testify to the 
confidence he had always felt in Lord Kitchener's power, 
will, and ability to provide the Army in France with every- 
thing it required; and, indeed, to state explicitly that no 
effort had been spared in that direction. This seems to 
be a case of the revoked Smith-Dorrien testimonial over 
again, and rather suggests that, in the matter of consistency 
at least, the Irish Viceroy might give points to the politicians. 

* * * 


In the circumstances of the time it is not surprising to 
hear of a renewal of the constantly re-dated prediction 
(attributed in this instance to a prophet who is himself 
supposed to be in the running for the next vacancy), that 
Mr. Asquith will be back at Westminster as Prime Minister 
within the next two years—a period, by the way, which 
it is not irrelevant to recall has been described as an eternity 
in politics. What Members of this Parliament would like 
to know is whether it is true that Mr. Asquith has definitely 
made up his mind to stay out till then. His curt “ All in 
due course,” in reply to Mr. Churchill’s naive entreaty 
that he should hurry back, is generally felt to be disappoint- 
ing, since Mr. Churchill is not alone in seeing that it is the 
Government who are the most direct sufferers from the 
lack of men of distinction in the present House. Hence, I 
suppose, the scarcely veiled promise of a walk-over, so far 





as Coalition benevolence might secure it, in the event of a 
by-election with. Mr. Asquith as Liberal candidate. 


x * * 


When it does come, the next election will probably see 
both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill standing as candidates 
for constituencies in England instead of in Scotland ; though, 
before he retraces his steps to this side of the Border, the 
latter may first have to confront the bitterness of defeat 
at Dundee, which, like other centres of Scottish industrialism, 
is now steadily swinging Labour-wards. As for Mr. Asquith, 
his compliments to the political intelligence of Newcastle, 
and Newcastle’s frank appreciation of his civilities, have 
a businesslike look. Designedly or otherwise, the visit 
may stimulate the bidding among other northern 
constituencies for the services of this eligible candidate. 
But for some little time to come the reply will still be: 
“All in due course.” 

* * * 

Our poverty in diplomatic talent is thrown up with 
painful distinctness in the popular nomination of Mr. 
Lowther as the one man fitted to represent us in the vacant 
Embassy at Washington. Not that the nominee does not 
deserve his primacy in the informal plebiscite. He typifies 
the complete English gentleman as the most fastidious of 
Englishmen might ‘wish to paint that ideal—the not over- 
pedantic scholar, the one-time athlete, the squire, the 
travelled jman of the world, the scion of a race 
which has inscribed its name on the roll of every 
Parliament since the days of Simon de Montfort, a man 
of sense and pleasant humour, of fine presence, great 
natural dignity, and a rather bluff, yet essentially tactful, 
openness of speech; in a word, the very antithesis of all 
that used to stand for the insular John Bull. Admirable 
qualities in an Ambassador, no doubt. But Mr. Lowther, 
after all, ee to be Speaker of the House of Commons, 
which has already been nearly bled white of men of 
distinction. ‘‘ We are all of us wanted, but not very 
much,” says a philosopher of the admirable country for 
whose sake, as well as our own, this latest sacrifice is sug- 
gested. Mr. Lowther must be an exception. He is not 
only wanted, but wanted very much in the present House 
of Commons. 

a a a 

Have we nobody else, not indeed who could be better 
spared (for that would be to widen the field of choice unduly), 
but who possesses just those qualities of personality and 
prestige which the = les of both countries ‘have a right 
to look for in the holder of this post? Several political 
names occur—Asquith, Balfour, Grey, Birrell, Rosebery— 
but they are those of men either tied to duties at home or 
who, for reasons of health or age, might feel that their 
best work was done. Besides, one can think of objections 
to all of them. In letters, our more celebrated vintages seem 
to come to maturity at an earlier age, but it has never been 
our custom to export much of this priceless stuff to foreign 
Embassies. Perhaps we are apprehensive lest if Mr. Kip- 
ling, for instance, went to Washington—as he would inevit- 
ably have come to St. James’s had he been born an American 
—he might become denaturalised and take to writing Star- 
spangled Banners. JADE. 


Correspondence 


OFFICERS AND PRIVATES. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—It appears that in an issue of your paper which I had not 
seen someone had maintained that “ being an officer is certainly 
more dangerous, more tiring, and not much more attractive . . . 
than serving in the ranks.” As to the truth or falsity of the 
first part of this, I imagine good (though unprofitable) evidence 
might be drawn from casualty lists. But I am not concerned 
with its truth or falsity nor with that of the rather irrelevant 
picture of comparative amenities drawn by a correspondent 
(St. John Ervine) in your issue of May 10th. 

I think, however, that many people will agree that some of the 
last-named gentleman’s statements of detail are either incorrect 
or such as do small credit to the unit in which he served. Neither 
in my own nor in any other unit of which I had personal know- 
ledge did the rations of the officers differ in any respect from those of 
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the men: both men and officers spent money on extras, the 
latter certainly more, though not relatively more when the scale 
of pay is considered ; but the distribution of rations was strictly 
equal. I never went into a battery position where officers’ 
quarters were made safer than men’s. It is not true, in my 
experience, that an officer could get away more easily than a man 
for a rest in case of wind-up—indeed, it is the exact reverse of 
the truth, for it was generally much easier to spare the men. 
Paris leave was open equally to officers and men. As to ordinary 
leave—in the case of my own unit it began for both officers and 
men at the same time, after fourteen months’ service. And so 
on. 

“* There are, of course, excellent reasons why an officer should 
be more comfortable and secure on active service than a man.” 
Your correspondent is the first officer I have met who propounded 
the theory that he was entitled to more security than his men. 

I enclose my card, but as I happen to be still serving, I must 
ask you to let me sign myself simply,—Yours, etc., 

May 13th. CapTaIn R.G.A. 


LABOUR PARTY’S AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 
Srr,—I have read with interest S. L. B.’s article on 
this subject in your issue of May 3rd. My natural interest in 
the topic was materially quickened by reason of the fact that 
at the election last December I was the Labour candidate in a 
constituency of which a large portion was purely agricultural. 
S. L. B. has much to say about the Labour Party’s alleged 
lack of an agricultural policy. He expresses a desire that we 
should make this shortcoming good, but throughout the whole 
of his three columns he makes no suggestion which would help 
us to such a policy—aunless it is to be found in his query, “ Will 
it (the Labour Party) agree to a subsidy or bounty on home- 
grown corn?” We are reproached with making lavish promises 
to the farm-servant, but having nothing whatever to say to the 
farmer by way of helping him in his competition with the foreigner 
who “* grows wheat on virgin soil.” The suggestion here is that 
the man who grows grain on virgin soil has less oufgo on manures, 
etc., and more income in the form of a larger yield. But even a 
non-agricultural Labour candidate knows that this is not quite 
true. It may be—doubtless is—correct that the outgo is less, but 
it is a commonplace of agricultural statistics that the virgin lands 
of Canada, for instance, have never approached the average 
yield per acre of the older lands, such as Germany, Belgium, 
France, and especially of our own country. It is probable that 
the higher yield of these older lands compensates, and perhaps 
more than compensates, for the increased cost of cultivation. 
I cannot pretend to speak withauthority on that point, but the 
real secret of the home farmer’s inability (or alleged inability) 
to compete with the colonial, it seems to me, lies deeper, but 
obvious, in the burden of landlordism which he has to bear. 
But let me set out briefly what I said at my agricultural mect- 
ings, and if S. L. B. can indicate where I went wrong, or suggest 
improvements in my argument, I shall be grateful. Take the 
farm-servants first. I had no difficulty in pointing out to them 
the hardships they endured—long hours, small wages, and work 
which was both arduous and skilled, bad housing, no outlook 
and little hope of improving their position. In addition, I 
reminded them that until now they had received not a scrap of 
consideration from the ruling and administrative classes, and in 
proof of that quoted the Corn Production Act of 1917, under 
which the farmer and landowner were protected by the guarantee 
of a high price for grain, whilst the Government (and then under 
great pressure) could only guarantee the married and fully- 
trained farm labourer a weekly wage of 25s. And that, in 1917, 
when 25s. represented a pre-war value of about 10s.! I told 
them that the Labour Party stood for curtailment of hours 
and the provision of a living wage ; that we believed, if British 
agriculture had to be specially nursed, it ought not to be at the 
expense of the labourer and his wife and family ; that we stood 
for the immediate application of schemes of smallholdings on rents 
which would pay, that we advocated a National Agricultural 
Bank which would advance capital to enable men, farmers and 
smallholders, to make the most of the land, and that we sought 
the establishment of genuine and well-equipped agricultural 
schools up and down the country where the best training for 
this purpose would be available. I reminded them that our 
ultimate object—the nationalisation of land—would open up the 
possibility of advancement for all sections of agricultural workers 
such as nothing else could do. To the farmers I said the Labour 
Party wanted to see agriculture helped and developed, but we 





believed it could be done by other methods than taxing the 
people’s bread. We wanted the immediate establishment of a 
Fair Rents Court, to protect the farmers’ interests in the matter 
of rent ; we desired to ensure security of tenure for every person 
who worked the land in a reasonable way, and to set him free 
from the worry of increasing rents and uncertainty as to whether 
the farm would remain in his hands. I spoke of the evil effect 
of the laws relating to game preserving, and said we were prepared 
to see that the preservation of crops should be the first considera- 
tion. I repeated what I had said to the labourers about agri- 
cultural banks for advancing capital and the establishment of 
agricultural colleges, and I argued that our ultimate solution of 
the land problem (nationalisation) would provide a real cure 
for the difficulties of the home farmer, as the Government, which 
would draw rent from the urban and industrial use of land, 
could afford to reduce agricultural rents to the point (zero if 
necessary) which would enable the farmer to compete on the 
best possible terms with the foreigner, and the country would 
secure the benefit in cheaper food. 

S. L. B. may say this programme which I have roughly 
sketched is an unauthorised one, but{it is evident that it springs 
naturally from our national demands, and I expect other candi- 
dates in constituencies similar to my own would elaborate it on 
lines of the same kind. I enclose with this a handbill, which I 
had specially prepared for the farmers and from which you, Mr. 
Editor, will see that I worked pretty much in the direction I 
have indicated. I need only add that I believe I got the farm- 
servants’ vote almost in its entirety, and that my opponent got 
practically all the farmers’, notwithstanding the fact that he 
was a Coalition Liberal, whom they had formerly resolutely 
voted against, and that he had nothing to offer them either in 
the reform of the land laws or in a bounty or protective tariff. 
Will S. L. B. be explicit and tell me where my programme was 
wrong for the farmer or for the agricultural interests of the 
country. Permit me to say, what may seem unnecessary, that 
I was defeated—but not disgraced, as I received seven thousand 
votes to my “ couponed ” opponent’s eleven thousand.—Yours, 
etc., R. M. 


HAMLET AT THE OLD “VIC.” 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—My report on the performance of Hamlet at the Old 
Vic. has stirred up people to write public letters to you and 
private letters to me. To your correspondents I can only say 
that I am grateful for their information and correction, and that 
I apologise for my inaccuracies. I said I thought the actors 
acted well, because I thought so and I still think so. 
Several people have written to me, however, to say 
that Ibsen was not'a Swede. They inferred that I thought 
so because I alluded to Swedish matches. I knew that Ibsen 
was not a Swede; but had they inferred that I thought 
Norwegian and Danish matches were made in Sweden they 
would have been right, for such was my (no doubt mistaken) 
impression. ‘‘ Swedish matches” was, I thought, a generic 
term like Devonshire cream; but I should have remembered 
that Devonians in the presence of a Cornwall man refer to it as 
West Country cream.—Yours, etc., 

Pickwick’s Villa, Dulwich. 

May 16th. 


Maurice BARING. 


Miscellany 


THE AUTHOR OF 
CRUSOE” 
P I \HOSE—and they are many—who would rather, 


““ ROBINSON 


other things being equal, read a history than a 

romance know that there is in the former a certain 
secret flavour, a kind of “ atmosphere,” if you like, prized 
above all things by lovers of history, but never, I think, 
successfully imitated by a writer of fiction, with the single 
exception of Daniel Defoe. It is not that these discrimi- 
nating persons love fact for its own sake. The late Lord 
Wolseley once confessed in a book of reminiscences that he 
had never in his life been able to take the slightest interest 
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in any story unless he knew beforehand that it was strictly 
true. That attitude of mind is happily rare ; it is probable 
that Lord Wolseley was unable to appreciate Defoe. The 
charm of history is something quite different from this. 
It is as though all history were written by the same hand. 
History does not, of course, repeat itself. But all true 
stories are extraordinarily alike ; they are all distinguished 
by the same restraint ; they all eschew the ‘“ good curtain,” 
the dramatic dénouement, and yet achieve a delightful un- 
expectedness not to be found in any fictitious drama. 
True stories may be distinguished from false, not only 
by their fact, but by their manner. All of them have the 
same peculiar fascination which makes them “ go down ”’ 
in any kind of company. Thus it is that the most ill-written 
history (if it be true history and not speculation) is readable. 
History is historian-proof. But ill-written fiction, as we 
nowadays know to our cost, is quite often unreadable. 

It follows that a true story need not be true in Lord 
Wolseley’s sense; but it must be in Defoe’s. The bicen- 
tenary of Robinson Crusoe affords a good opportunity of 
studying the methods of its author, that most versatile and 
prolific of writers, who has been credited with the invention 
of things so diverse as the leading article and the realistic 
novel, and who was certainly the father of the historical 
novel. No one has ever appreciated the value of a true 
story more than Defoe. Not only did he strive, with un- 
exampled success, to give his romances (or memoirs, as he 
preferred to call them) an air of verisimilitude, but he 
constantly asserted that they were true in actual fact. Thus 
the Memoirs of a Cavalier are alleged to have been taken 
from the Cavalier’s own journal, the short narrative of the 
life and death of Count Patkul was “‘ written by the Lutheran 
minister who assisted him in his last hours, and faithfully 
translated out of a High Dutch manuscript,” while M. 
Mesnager’s minutes of his negotiations were “ written by 
himself” and ‘‘done out of French.” In the case of 
Robinson Crusoe, which was, of course, based upon the actual 
experiences of one Alexander Selkirk, who spent four 
solitary years on the island of Juan Fernandez, Defoe was 
eventually brought to admit that the narrative was not 
strictly true, but was in the nature of an allegory—an 
allegory of his own “life of unexampled misfortunes.”” He 
accompanied this confession with the following curious 
homily upon the wickedness of pure invention in story 
telling : 

This supplying a story by invention is certainly a most scandalous 
crime, and yet very little regarded in that part. It is a sort of 
lying that makes a great hole in the heart in which by degrees a 
habit of lying enters in. Such a man comes quickly up to a total 
disregarding the truth of what he says, looking upon it as a trifle, 
a thing of no import, whether any story he tells be true or not. 

He must have written this with his tongue in his cheek. 
For, to be frank, the allegory theory will not wash. Robinson 
Crusoe is no more an allegory than the Memoirs of a Cavalier 
is an original journal, or than Count Patkul was written by 
a Lutheran minister. They are all creations of Defoe’s own 
brain. It would be doing his memory an evil turn to assume 
that this pretence of literal truth was a mere device for 
increasing the sale of his books; they would have sold 
equally well if no one had believed a word of them. A 
true story succeeds not because it is true, but because it has 
a quality that other stories have not. Defoe’s stories, 
however, have this quality, and his introductory references to 
imaginary “original authorities” must be regarded as 
part of the stories and are no more to be believed than Sir 
H. Rider Haggard’s introduction to King Solomon’s Mines. 
His introductions were written, therefore, mainly to help 
the stories, from the literary point of view; but partly, 
also, out of a spirit of humorous inventiveness acquired 
during his rather shady journalistic career. On a rumour 
that the island of St. Vincent had been blown into the air, 
Defoe wrote for a newspaper an elaborate account of this 
surprising incident (quoted by Mr. William Minto in English 
Men of Letters) which he prefaced as follows : 


Our accounts of this come from so many several hands and several 





places that it would be impossible to bring the letters separately 
into this journal ; and when we had done so, or attempted to do so, 
would leave the story confused and the world not perfectly informed. 
We have therefore thought it better to give the substance of this 
amazing accident in one collection ; making together as full and as 
distinct an account of the whole as we believe it possible to come 
at by any intelligence whatsoever. 


Defoe had a convenient theory that as “ the description 
of a lie is that it is spoken to deceive,” therefore ‘‘ he that 
nobody believes can never lie any more, because nobody can 
be deceived by bim.” But his own skill in lying was so great 
that he continued to the day of his death to deceive his 
contemporaries as to the authenticity of many of his so- 
called ‘‘ memoirs ”’ and “ histories,” and even later genera- 
tions found themselves unable to shake off the spell. The 
Memoirs of a Cavalier is a case in point. As we follow the 
hero through the later stages of the Thirty Years War, and 
note how he unfortunately missed the battle of Lutzen, 
through being taken a prisoner a few weeks before, it is almost 
impossible to doubt the literal truth of the narrative. The 
Cavalier’s subsequent adventures in the English Civil War 
appear, at first sight, to be worthy to rank with the memoirs 
of Colonel Hutchinson as a record of those times, until we 
notice that Prince Rupert is given command of the wrong 
wing at Marston Moor, that an entirely fictitious capture of 
the town of Newcastle is introduced, that the style in which 
the book is written is really that of the eighteenth and not 
of the seventeenth century, and that it contains allusions 
to other books which were not published until Defoe’s 
own time. Defoe’s elaborate account, in the preface, 
of how the original manuscript was discovered by accident 
in the closet of one of King William’s Secretaries of State, 
forty years after it was written, must, therefore, be dis- 
counted ; yet in the preface to the second edition, published 
between 1740 and 1750, long after Defoe’s death, the editor 
takes the authenticity of the narrative for granted and 
attempts to identify the Cavalier with Mr. Andrew Newport, 
who was much too young to fit the case; while it is well 
known that the Earl of Chatham believed these “ memoirs ” 
to be genuine history and said that they gave the best account 
extant of the Civil War. On the whole, it is difficult not to 
sympathise with Sir Walter Scott’s view that “there is 
so much simplicity and apparent fidelity of statement 
throughout the narrative, that the feelings are little indebted 
to those who would remove the veil.” 


As for Robinson Crusoe, the classic, it does not really 
matter to anyone whether it be true or untrue. It is 
sufficient that it has all the charm of a true story. It has been 
badly treated. It has been cast before schoolboys, who 
often prefer Swiss Family Robinson ; publishers classify it 
(with Froissart’s Chronicles) among ‘“‘ Tales for the Young.” 
But Crusoe and his man, Friday, have survived, and will 
survive. As studies in character they are, perhaps, inferior 
to some of Defoe’s own creations, such as William, the 
Quaker pirate in Captain Singleton, Moll Flanders, Roxana 
and Colonel Jack; but the story is easily the best of its kind 
that has ever been written. Not only does the author 
succeed in making it read, in places, like an extract from 
Hakluyt’s Voyages (he does as much in Captain Singleton), 
but there is a definite purpose running through it, namely to 
illustrate Crusoe’s vain struggles against the wanderlust 
in his nature, and his determination to fight to the last 
against any combination of adverse circumstances that it 
may bring upon him. That there is a marked resemblance 
between Defoe’s own character and that of his hero, Crusoe, 
cannot be denied, though it is hardly sufficient to justify the 
theory of an allegory. Eighteen months in Newgate, three 
days in the pillory (for writing The Shortest Way with Dis- 
senters), thirteen times, on his own showing, reduced to 
penury, and in constant fear of creditors, Defoe never lost 
his courage and never made a serious effort to mend his 
ways. Like Crusoe, he persistently asked for trouble 
and then complained bitterly when it came. 


He was not personally popular with his contemporaries, 
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who disliked his methods and envied his success. Swift 
referred to him as “an illiterate fellow, whose name I 
forget.”” One of the most prolific of writers (he is credited 
with the authorship of some two hundred and fifty separate 
books and pamphlets, as well as innumerable newspaper 
articles) and commanding a large sale, he found it necessary 
in his later years to ally himself with a Tory Government, 
to the disgust of his Whig friends, and yet failed to make 
ends meet. He interviewed Jack Sheppard in prison, 
wrote a pamphlet on the subject, the authorship of which 
he ascribed to Sheppard himself, and even arranged for 
the malefactor to hand over a copy of the pamphlet, on 
arrival at the place of execution, as his own dying confession. 
Truly a great journalist, in advance of his times! Such 
methods, though offensive to the educated classes, un- 
doubtedly tickled the popular taste, and may account, to 
some extent, for his kindly treatment by the populace when 
he stood in the pillory before the Royal Exchange. His 
popularity was unshaken when he described Englishmen 
as “‘mongrels ” and wrote in The True-born Englishman : 

Antiquity and birth are needless here ; 

*Tis impudence and money makes a peer. 
The English are : 

. . . » A discontented nation and by far 

Harder to rule in times of peace than war. 
While as for other nations :— 

Rage rules the Portuguese and fraud the Scotch ; 

Revenge the Pole and avarice the Dutch. 

So bitter a pen was certain to bring him many enemies 
and many critics of his work, but the popularity of his 
writings continued almost to the day of his death. His 
extravagant praise of William III. did not appear as objec- 
tionable to his contemporaries as it does to us. Nothing 
that William did was wrong in Defoe’s eyes; in his little- 
known work, London to Land’s End, he tells us with evident 
approval how, if the King had lived long enough, he “ had 
resolved to have pulled down all the remains of the old 
building ” of Hampton Court Palace; and in The True-born 
Englishman he wrote of that rather tepid monarch : 

William’s the name that’s spoke by every tongue, 
William’s the darling subject of my song ; 

Listen, ye virgins, to the charming sound, 

And in eternal dances hand it round ; 

Your early offerings to this altar bring, 

Make him at once a lover and a king ; 


May he submit to none but to your arms, 
Nor ever be subdued but by your. charms. 


To the modern taste, Defoe’s greatest defect as an author 
is in his treatment of women. Moll Flanders and Rovxana are 
narratives of the lives of two ladies of easy virtue: sordid 
stories, though told in Defoe’s inimitable, lucid style. In 
his other works he practically ignores the existence of the 
sex. There is never an attempt at a “ love interest.” In 
the penultimate paragraph of Captain Singleton, the Cap- 
tain is made to say: ‘I married my faithful protectress, 
William’s sister, with whom I am much more happy than I 
deserve ’’—and who, also, we may add, does not appear 
in the book, though we hear of her indirectly, until this very 
paragraph is reached. Crusoe does not even give us his 
wife’s name, but merely observes: ‘‘ I married, and that 
not either to my disadvantage or dissatisfaction.” Yet 
the charm remains. One of the greatest of journalists, 
Defoe began to write fiction from the journalist’s point of 
view and at a period when there was still some prejudice 
against “invented” stories. The link between the two is 
his Journal of the Plague, of which Sir Walter Scott said : 
“Had he not been the author of Robinson Crusoe, Defoe 
would have deserved immortality for the genius which he 
has displayed in this work.” He would have deserved it, 
but it is almost certain that he would not have got it. For 
even the Journal of the Plague has fallen into comparative 
neglect, like all his other works, except Robinson Crusoe. 
It is not precisely history, and it is not precisely a novel, and 
so it misses the general recognition it deserves. Robinson 


Crusoe alone, with its more obvious appeal to the love of 
adventure, its ingenuity and exuberant imagination, has 


survived all changes of taste and is, perhaps, as popular 
now (though with a more limited class of readers) as it was 


two hundred years ago. CLENNELL WILKINSON. 


NO MORE ADIEU 


NCONSCIOUS on thy lap I lay, 
| | A spiritual thing, 
Stirless until the yet unlooked-for day 

Of human birth 
Should call me from thy starry twilight, Earth. 
And did thy bosom rock and clear voice sing ? 
I know not—now no more a spiritual thing. 

Nor then thy breathed Adieu 

I rightly knew. 


—Until those human kind arms caught 
And nursed my head 
Upon her breast who from the twilight brought 
This stranger me. 
Mother, it were yet happiness to be 
Within your arms; but now that you are dead 
Your memory sleeps in mine; so mine is comforted. 
Though I breathed dear Adieu 
Unheard by you. 


And I have gathered to my breast 
Wife, mistress, child, 
Affections insecure but tenderest 
Of all that clutch 
Man’s heart with their 
much !”’ 
O, what anxieties, what passions wild 
Bind and unbind me, what storms never to be stilled 
Until Adieu, Adieu 
Breathe the night through. 


“Too little!’’ and ‘ Too 


O, when all last farewells are said 

To these most dear ; 

O, when within my purged heart peace is shed ; 

When these old sweet 

Humanities move out on hushing feet, 

And all is hush; then in that silence clear 

Who is it comes again—near and near and near, 
Even while the sighed Adieu 
Fades the hush through ? 


O, is it on thy breast I fall, 

A spiritual thing 

Once more, and hear with ear insensual 

The voice of primal Earth 

Breathed gently as on Eden faint airs forth ; 

And so contented to thy bosom cling, 

Though all those loves are gone nor faithful echoes ring, 
Nor fond Adieu, Adieu, 
My parted spirit pursue ? 


—So hidden in green darkness deep, 

Feel when I wake 

The tides of night and day upon thee sweep, 

And know thy forehead bared before the East, 

And hear thy forests hushing in the West, 

And in thy bosom, Earth, the slow heart shake: 

But hear no more the infinite forest murmurs break 
Into Adieu, Adieu, 


No more Adieu! JOHN FREEMAN. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


r I NHE following comes out of the Pester Lloyd, a 
leading newspaper of Budapest, where Bela 
Kun’s Government, in spite of all rumours to the 
contrary, appears to be still going strong : 


Halasi, a member of the Commission for drawing up a survey of 
authors, states that a directorate of five authors, all belonging to 
the Socialist Party, has been formed. It will be assisted by a com- 
mittee of twenty of the most eminent authors. The literary survey 
commission, chosen by the directorate, will form a trade union of 
authors, the members of which it will select. The State will pay 
the members by piecework on a generous scale, but the conditions 
will be very strict, and if a member fails to give satisfaction, he will 
be excluded from the trade union, and will find it extremely hard 
to earn a living. Persons belonging to other unions will not be 
debarred from literary activity. Another commission will decide 
what works are to be published, the first consideration being utility 
to the new form of Government, the second purely literary value. 
It is hoped that in this way authors will no longer be compelled 
to pander to the corrupt taste of capitalism. 


I find it difficult to visualise precisely what this means. I 
wish I had the bill and the schedules before me. It is 
clear that the Government are going to appoint five literary 
men as a Committee of Public Literary Safety; and it 
seems as though these, in collaboration with a committee 
of authors selected by them, were going to set upa standing 
commission which should have the power of providing and 
staffing a literary Trade Union. But it is not clear how this 
Union is to be recruited after it has been founded. The 
Pester does not tell us whether the Commission will continue 
to nominate members of the Union or whether the Union will 
itself frame the rules and regulations as to qualifications and 
service. If the former the Trade Union becomes a mere 
piece of machinery, and admission to it will be done from 
above like admission to the Commission of the Peace. If 
the latter, one would like to hear what is to be the standard 
of competence, and whether there is to be a period of appren- 
ticeship: whether, that is, one will have to Walk the 
Publishers before one is Called to the Pen. 


* x ae 


I do not find it easy to conceive such a system working. 
It is clear that it might easily fulfil one of the desired func- 
tions (i.e., that of censorship) admirably. But it is not 
necessary to have five authors or twenty-five authors or a 
Trade Union of authors to secure that no anti-Government 
work should be published. That, on the face of it, is intended ; 
and it is conceivable from the particulars given that, although 
members of other Unions, plumbers, gas workers or under- 
takers, will be allowed to write, nobody will be allowed to 
publish their writings and no paper or type will be available 
for them. The State will, it seems, keep an ear-marked 
guaranteed stud of authors. Their first qualification will 
be that they are sound Bolshevik, and will do nothing to 
undermine the existing regime. But literary considerations 
are not entirely neglected ; they come second, but something 
is said as to discrimination in favour of those who are good 


artists. 
+ x oo 


The imagination boggles at it. I conceive the Coalition 
suddenly instituting such a scheme. There is a directorate 
of five composed perhaps of Sir Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Mr. Whibley, Mr. Kipling, and the fifth place con- 
tested by Sir Owen Seaman and Sir Conan Doyle, though 
the latter is, I believe, a little unsound on Home Rule. 
Well, it is pretty clear that a great many authors would be 


unfrocked at once: Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett and Mr. Shaw 
would have a very short shrift, and Mr. Gilbert Murray, Mr. 
Clutton-Brock, Mr. Anthony Hope, Sir A. Quiller-Couch 
and Mr. Galsworthy (who might, with a different Government 
in office, have been a directorate themselves) would soon 
follow them. Even a negative virtue is doubtless not 
enough for Bela Kun, and if an absence of expressed Coalition 
enthusiasm were sufficient to secure the refusal of a Union 
ticket, Mr. Yeats, the Poet Laureate, Mr. Gosse, Sir James 
Barrie, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Masefield and Mrs. Meynell would all 
be compelled to down pens. Mr. Ian Colvin might be let 
off as being plus Coalitioniste que la Coalition, and, with 
different degrees of hesitation, the Commission might allow 
through the first mesh Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, Mr. T. 
Marlowe, Sir John French, Lord Curzon, and Sir William 
Watson. But this test is only the first; what happens 
next? The literary quality of these authors is to be tested. 
What degree of prosodical skill or grammatical accuracy 
will let in a borderline case ; and what degree of indulgence in 
clichés, split infinitives, eye-rhymes, erratic scansion and 
plagiarism would exclude a man who was sound about 
Lloyd George? For some such must be excluded. If a 
mere combination of Censorship and Ministry of Propaganda 
at Home is wanted a Black List of authors, not a Trade 
Union, would be all that would be required. I cannot 
conceive ‘of the five-and-twenty authors, or any body born 
from them, or any Trade Union Committee being agreed 
about this; and, whatever authority is constituted, I am 
utterly at a loss to imagine how the young author with 
nothing but ambition to his credit is to get a hearing. 


oe * ne 


Unless, after all, paper and print are to be allowed to any 
author who cares to pay for it himself or who can get employ- 
ment from some other private person. If it merely be that 
the Government is going to be a large-scale publisher and 
newspaper owner and employ none but Trade Unionists it is 
as certain as certain can be that nobody else will employ 
anybody but a blackleg. The Licensed Qualified Admitted 
Authors will be damned outright as a class by everyone with 
a spark of taste or independence. No man, however Bol- 
shevik, who has any creative genius, will go on the official 
Roll, and the Union will be the target of a volume of satire 
unparalleled since the first bard chanted the first tribal lay. 
And if this is prevented by the refusal of publication facilities 
to the uncouponed it is probable that Hungary will see the 
first modern revival of oral literature. 


* * * 


A minor matter in which I should like more enlightenment 
is the ‘‘ generous scale of piecework rates.” There are, I 
believe, many trades in which piecework rates are highly 
complicated and difficult to fix and just. In our trade some 
sort of piecework basis is essential; though Vergil, with 
his maximum product of twelve lines a day, would come 
badly out of it. But it would not be easy to give the whole- 
time State Poet as much on such a basis as the whole-time 
State Novelist, unless tremendous care is taken to estimate 
the average worker’s daily output of sonnets with the 
product in prose of a novelist of equal aptitude and industry. 
What, again, of the relation between blank verse, couplets, 
and elaborate forms like Ballades and Chants Royal? Will 
there be a guaranteed Minimum wage for Official Geniuses 
who sacrifice quantity to quality or turn out, in small 
numbers, a highly polished and decorative article ? If not, 
a dreadful premium will be put upon vers libre. I have 
always dreaded its encroachments, but if economic forces 
are brought into play on its behalf I fear that it will sweep 


everything before it. 
SoLoMon EAGLE. 
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TRADITION AND CHANGE 


Tradition and Change. By Artuur Wavcu. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 


The eternal, though largely illusory, quarrel between 
youth and age is complicated in this century by a remarkable 
self-consciousness in literature which is a new and rather 
disquieting phenomenon. Criticism during the 19th century 
appears for the first time in its career to have learnt prudence 
from the teachings of history. Keats and the Quarterly, 
Wagner and innumerable rash judges, have in their results 
made the blood of the wiseacres run cold; and it is no 
longer an axiom among the established that what is new 
is necessarily worthless. But unhappily the pendulum has 
swung a good deal to the other side of what is reasonable ; 
and, instead of the cudgel-men of former days, the young 
writer is only too likely to meet with critics who tearfully 
lament their own middle-aged incapacity to appraise his 
no doubt incomparable work. Genius is no better advan- 
taged by this state of affairs, while the bad workman and 
the ‘‘stunter”’ have a greater chance of success. It is, 
therefore, a matter for congratulation when we discover a 
critic of the older generation who preserves his balance at 
the same time ‘that he attempts to come to a composition 
with his younger contemporaries. 

Mr. Arthur Waugh is frankly one of the ‘“ Elder Critics,” 
and one who sees in adherence to tradition the salvation of 
English literature. But he is also wise enough to realise 
that literature does not stop short, that the young men 
of to-day are the older generation of to-morrow, and that 
posterity will somehow fit them, more or less, into the 
tradition which, to the superficial eye, they may seem to be 
violating. This is an invaluable maxim with which to 
approach new and untried manifestations of literature ; 
and Mr. Waugh’s attitude is, to put it shortly, that of a 
gentleman in letters. There is a well-known distinction in 
the behaviour of middle-aged and elderly men towards their 
juniors after dinner or in the smoking-room. Some, and 
those the unsocial and ill-bred, contrive never to allow 
their advantages of years and experience to be obscured 
and drive their youthful interlocutors to childish gaucherie 
or childish bumptiousness. Others, without hypocritical 
concessions, manage to meet their juniors on level ground. 
These we call well bred; and Mr. Waugh in the sphere of 
letters is remarkably one of them. 

It does not follow, of course, that Mr. Waugh has a 
complete understanding of the younger generation. Indeed, 
in some particulars he is fighting shadows and remon- 
strating with what does not properly exist. He deprecates, 
for example, the rawness and violence of some of the war- 
poetry of Mr. Robert Nichols and other writers; and he 
implies a courteous suggestion to the younger generation 
that it will do well to wean itself of its attachment to raw- 
ness and violence. But our younger generation of to-day is 
not, any more than any other generation at any time, free 
from imperfections. The poem by Mr. Nichols which Mr. 
Waugh quotes is, quite simply, a bad poem; and neither 
the author nor his contemporaries would care to stand or 
fall by it. In another place he disputes the claim of the 
Imagistes to be seriously considered ; and he would perhaps 
be surprised to learn that in this he would have very nearly 
the whole of the younger generation behind him. This is 
all a work of supererogation ; and the young men of to-day 
might be justified in turning on Mr. Waugh and reproaching 
him with the dulness of Lewis Morris. 

But, these inevitable misunderstandings aside, Mr. 
Waugh deals with his juniors in a manner as sympathetic 
as it is serious. His essay on the work of Flecker shows how 
ready he is to welcome what is good and sane in modern 
work ; and his examination of Mr. D. H. Lawrence shows 
his ability to steer a middle course between condemnation 
of the shocking and acceptance of the surprising. His 
remarks on older writers, from Dickens to Stephen Phillips, 
are equally moderate and free from prejudice. The younger 
generation will not perhaps take Mr. Waugh without quali- 
fication as a guide. But he has much to say which is good 


for them to hear; and fortunately he knows how to say it 
in such a manner that they will not turn away from him. 





A GERMAN NOVEL ON 
KAISER’S REGIME 


Der Untertan. Von Hertnricu MANN. 
Berlin, 1918. 


Heinrich Mann is by no means so well known as his 
brother Thomas. This is as it should be, for Thomas 
Mann, under the influence of Maupassant, has produced 
some of the best short stories in modern German literature, 
his most noteworthy, probably, being that sinister tale of 
Venice entitled Der Tod in Venedig. He is still more famous 
for his novel of German middle-class family life Budden- 
brooks, which, published in 1902, has passed through fifty 
editions, and seems likely to become as enduring a classic 
in German literature as Madame Bovary, say, is in French, 
Heinrich Mann, on the other hand, though several of his 
volumes probably exceeded the sale of his brother’s—except 
Buddenbrooks—is far from having attained such a secure 
place in contemporary German literature. His work is 
less solid, his touch is less sure ; generally, he affects a some- 
what shallow romanticism and a German critic has called 
him “der Dichter der Excentrizitaten” (an artist in 
eccentricities). Where Thomas is clear, with, for a German, 
a more than usual care for his form, Heinrich is slack and 
inclined to let his romantic episodes carry him away from 
all principles of sound construction ; where Thomas shows 
a real desire to explore motive and reveal character, Heinrich 
yields to the attraction of garish superficialities, “‘ seeking 
a refuge,” to quote the same critic again, “in external 
facts.” The superior fame which Thomas Mann enjoys 
over his brother is, therefore, as has been said, entirely 
deserved. 

By his latest novel, however, Heinrich Mann, if he has 
not achieved fame, has attained notoriety ; if he has not 
made a reputation, he has at least caused a sensation 
Der Untertan was for many weeks after the Armistice the 
book most talked of in Germany, a fact which, in view of 
the nature of the story it tells, is of some psychological 
significance. It is not easy to convey in an English trans- 
lation ,the exact ironical implication of the title. ‘‘ His 
Majesty’s Most Humble Subject ” would be a fair para- 
phrase. The word “ Untertan’”’ is a word which, as all 
readers of the Imperial speeches in the original can testify, 
was very frequently on the lips of the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm 
the Second, and, when he spoke it, it was in no formal 
sense, as might be found in Speeches from the Throne or 
Parliamentary preambles in more constitutionally governed 
countries. It was an assertion of lordship over a self- 
humiliating people. One of such people is the subject of 
Mann’s novel; he is the ‘ Untertan,” and so frankly is 
his nauseating servility described that the book, although 
completed in July, 1914, as the publisher's announcement 
is careful to tell us, was not allowed to appear until after 
the Revolution. 

Diederich Hessling is the name of the “‘ Untertan.” He 
is the son of a small paper-manufacturer in the little Prussian 
town of Netzig. From the beginning he was a bad, con- 
ceited boy, with a good deal of servility about him. He 
tells tales about his schoolfellows and curries favour with 
the master. On leaving school, he goes to the University 
of Berlin and enters a very patriotic Burschenschalft, or 
students’ corps, where his self-humiliating instincts are 
nourished and fortified. Characteristically, the first crisis 
in his life is at the glimpse he obtains of the Kaiser, under 
the Brandenburg Gate. For him, it is the intoxicating 
revelation of a young hero, of a personality before whom 
all must needs humble themselves. His other Berlin 
experiences, his military service, his love affairs, are all 
described with the object of emphasising this fawning mean- 
ness in his character. 

After having obtained his doctorate, Diederich returns 
to his native town to take over the control of his father’s 
factory. This gives Mann an opportunity for painting a 
picture of all the petty jealousies,{snobberies and servilities 
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KULTUR IN ROMAN TIMES. 
By J. SELDEN WILLMORE. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Lady.— An amazing historica) revelation of Prussianism through 
the ages.” 


“ His compilation sweeps away completely at the bar of history all German 
pote nsions to ancient evlinatien.” —Guartian. 


THE VOID OF WAR. 
By REGINALD FARRER. 6s. net. 
The Outlook.—“ He has much to tell us of France, Belgium and Italy.” 
“Mr. Farrer writes so vividly of what he saw on three fronts that one 


can open it at any page and go on reading with curiously chained atten- 
tion.”—The Daily News. 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. 


By H. WICKHAM STEED. New (Fourth) Edition 
with a New Preface. 8s. 6d. net. 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY. 
A Study in the Politics of Reconstruction. By H. J. 
MACKINDER, M.P. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘Upon the great realities which lie at the back of all politics there are 


all too few who can at once exercise a strong reason and a lucid pen. Mr. 
Meckinder is one of them.”—/Pall Mall Garette. 


INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY. 
By the Hon. W. I.. MACKENZIE KING. _ 12s. 6d. net. 


The Statist . . . Of profound value to all who are concerned with the 
changing - ae of labour, eagtint, management and public interest.’ 


INSTINCTS IN INDUSTRY. 
A Study of Working Class Psychology. By ORDWAY 
TEAD. 6s. net. 
© truly a book to be grateful for . . . approaches the matter from 


the right ceamépeiat, which is: how shall we organise industry so that its 
methods may oqnare with the root facts ott human nature.”"—T7'he Nation, 


THE SECRET OF THE CROSS. 
A Plea for Re-presentation of Christianity. By 
EDMOND G. A. HOLMES. 2s. net. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE GOOD. 
By VLADIMIR SOLOVYOF. With a Note by 
STEPHEN GRANAM. 15s. net. 
The New Europe.— This book is one of the few great books of our 
time, the most aptable atte mot to set forth a Christian view of the werd.” _ 


A YEAR IN PUBLIC LIFE. 
By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Woven ingeniously amcng the lighter tissue of her experiences are the 
suggestive, sane, and very practical conclusions to which Mrs. Peel was 
led. She emerges as a social reformer possessed by the soundest principles 
of enlightened humanity.”—-The Westminster Gazette. 

“ Highly diverting and prompting many a laugh. the book is none the 
less history. . . . A remarkable book by a remarkable woman.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 





























THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS. 
The intimate personal history of the grandson of John 
Quincy acum, told by himself. 21s. net. 


The Spectator.—" . . . a book which will bear reading and reading again 
as the revelation of a remarkable chasncte a 


FICTION. 


WHAT NOT. 
By ROSE MACAULAY. 6s. net. 2nd Impression in 
the Press. 


Daily tp 5 el In Miss Macaulay we have cause for universal thanks- 


giving, for she written one of the wittiest, most ironical, and altogether 
funniest. books | that has appeared these many years.’ 

Scotsman.—* ... amusing from cover to cover.” 

Morning Post.—*“ .. . great fun and something more.” 





THE POT BOILS. 
By M. STORM JAMESON. 6s. net. 


“If this is a first novel it offers rich ponte for the future."’—Outlook. 
. better than merely clever.”—Daily J oft, 


STRANGE ROADS. 
Roeed MAUD DIVER. 6s. net. Third wapuentien.. 
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A Work of Historic Importance. 


BELGIUM UNDER 
GERMAN OCCUPATION 


By BRAND WHITLOCK, American Minister to Belgium. 
Demy 8vo. Inst. In Two Volumes. 25s. net 
The American Minister's account of those fearful weeks 
of waiting when the German hordes were approaching 
Brussels; their entry and their savage régime, is probably 
the most thrilling chapter of modern history. 
The book contains the Minister’s own account of the 
Fryatt and Cavell murders with details never before 
printed. 





A_Woman’s Adventures Among the Bolsheviks. 


SIX RED MONTHS IN 
RUSSIA 


By LOUISE BRYANT. Illustrated. 12s. net. 
Miss Bryant lived in Russia as one of the people. She 
knew Kerensky, Lenin, Trotsky, and the leaders of every 
party, and she tells a vivid story of life in Russia during the 
Revolution. 








A Woman's Account of Woman's Work in France. 


THE SWORD OF 
DEBORAH (Ready May 20th.) 3s. 6d. net. 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE. F'cap. 8vo. Illustrated. 





Two Charming Books of Travel, 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN 
CHINA com 0 Oh ek 


By J. O. P. BLAND. Illustrated by Winnarp D. 
STRAIGHT. 


SYRIA Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 
“ An enchanting example of travel literature.’’"—Spectaior. 





New Volumes of Poetry. 


THE SINGING CARAVAN 


A SUFI TALE IN VERSE 
By ROBERT VANSITTART. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


SPIRITS IN BONDAGE 


By CLIVE HAMILTON. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
“A most promising first book. . . . It may be recom- 
mended.’’—Daily News. 





A Sheat of Fine Novels. 


JAVA HEAD 7 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
Author of ‘‘ The Three Black Pennys 


THE MOON AND 
SIXPENCE 7s. net 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
“ A triumph.”—Daily Mail 


THE BONFIRE — 


By ANTHONY BRENDON. 
A powerful description of life in a Jesuit College 


JINNY THE CARRIER 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. (Ready May 29th.) 7s. net. 
A folk-comedy of rural England. 


LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN 21 BEDFORD ST. 
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of a small German town, a picture into which the ‘“‘ Unter- 
tan” seems to fit admirably. The principal break in the 
chorus of fawning loyalty to “unser Kaiser” is made 
by the wicked Socialists and those misguided Radicals, 


who aid and abet them. These are the sole exceptions to. 


the flattery and cajolery with which Diederich, himself, 
as all such natures, now inclined to play the part of a petty 
Kaiser, finds himself surrounded. By intrigue and many 
protestations of loyalty he gains a leading place in the 
locality, and in his responsible position deems it to be his 
duty to foster everything likely to maintain in the towns- 
people an attitude of willing subjection to the All-Highest. 
Like his Imperial Master, he “ ruthlessly crushes all that 
opposes him.’ One of the last actions his creator chronicles 
of him is the successful campaign he carries through to have 
erected an imperial monument—what associations does 
not the word “ Wilhelmsdenkmal ” call up to anyone who 
has travelled at all in Germany. The Socialists, who 
wished to devote the money to building an orphanage or 
some such useful institution, are thwarted in their unpatriotic 
design and Diederich crowns his loyal career—not unnoticed 
even in the most exalted circles—with a deed of unblemished 
loyalty. 

One’s first impulse is to call the book a ridiculous parody, 
and, on the whole, the impulse is justified. Many of the 
ex-Kaiser’s speeches, it is true, read like parodies, and yet 
were delivered in all sincerity. The man who uttered 
them, for all his theatricality, really persuaded himself that 
his imperial and absolute power had descended upon him 
from on high. Doubtless, too, there were men in Germany, 
from the young Kaiser’s ascension of the throne even until 
the outbreak of the war, who accepted this kind of over- 
lordship with almost superstitious awe or obtrusive servility. 
But no close student of conditions in modern Germany 
would say that such people were typical of the country as a 
whole, however evil the system might have been under 
which it laboured. The size of the Social Democratic and 
Radical vote is at least one proof against such an assumption. 
We are, then, unable to accept Heinrich Mann’s novel as a 
faithful picture of the pre-war Germany under the Kaiser’s 
regime. It is essentially a satire, a bitter ‘‘ J’Accuse” 
against the condition of mind to which the talk of “ shining 
armour” and “ mailed fist ” was not mere histrionics, but 
reality. As such it may be justified ; there was room for 
satire, destructive satire, against such a psychology. But 
one can scarcely feel that Heinrich Mann’s was the pen to 
write it. His weapon is too heavy; his sense of form— 
always of the first importance in an effective satire ; com- 
pare Anatole France—was deficient. His Diederich is 
altogether too much of a sycophant and a scoundrel to be a 
living character ; even the Social Democrats, whom Mann 
should have drawn with sympathy, are feeble, ineffective 
creatures. The Revolution of November, 1918, would never 
have arisen from their ranks. Interesting, but by no means 
inspired, then, is the verdict one must pronounce on this 
indictment in fiction of the pre-war Germany, which has 
now gone for ever. The German authorities need not have 
been so timorous; it would have taken more than this to 
bring them to ruin. A few biting caricatures in 
Simplicissimus would have caused far more havoc. 


AN ANGLO-ITALIAN BUDGET 


The Making of Modern Italy. By M. C. Bay.ey. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

Rome, A History of the City from the Earliest Times. 
E. O’Nemu. T. and C. Jack. 

The Anglo-Italian Review. Edited by Epwarp Hutron. 
Vol. I., May-August, 1918. Vol. II., September— 
December, 1918. Constable. 

Miss Bayley has written an outline, in less than three 
hundred pages, of the history of Italy from 1814 to 1872, 
with a final chapter on the last days of Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
She is evidently in love with her story, which is to her credit, 


but the book was hardly worth writing. The story has been 
told so often to English readers, both in large books and in 
small, that only a writer who possessed some new infor- 
mation, or some new ideas which might shed light on the 
old information, or some exceptional gift of phrase or style, 
could usefully tell it over again. And Miss Bayley possesses 
none of these things. This is not so good a book, for instance, 
as the Countess Cesaresco’s well-known Liberation of Italy, 
nor of course can it compare, for the life and campaigns of 
Garibaldi, with the writings of Mr. Trevelyan. It is not 
even always accurate. Vicenza, for example (p. 189), was 
not one of the fortresses of the Quadrilateral, and there is 
no such town in the Trentino as “Bezacca” (p. 260). 

Miss O’Neill’s book, on the other hand, is likely, as adver- 
tisers say, to supply a want. It may be used either as an 
elementary text book of history or as a traveller’s guide 
book, and as either it is excellent. The mind of the average 
reader is apt to feel crushed under the weight of more than 
thirty successive centuries of Roman history, but Miss 
O’Neill has greatly lightened this weight by her judicious 
and economical selection of facts, and by her easy style. 
Each chapter is followed by a note on the architectural 
remains of each period, which still exist at Rome, and the 
book contains a number of photographs and plans, which are 
beautifully and clearly reproduced. 

Mr. Hutton’s Anglo-Italian Review was started in difficult 
days, which are not yet quite over. Its object, one supposes, 
was to increase English knowledge of modern Italian thought, 
art and literature, commerce and politics, and of the war 
on the Italian Front; a very good object, for English know- 
ledge of all these matters is much less than it should be, 
but an object not very easy to achieve effectively in a 
monthly review. The contributions are rather a hotchpotch, 
necessarily; some might have appeared anywhere, poems, for 
instance, by Thomas Hardy, Robert Bridges, Maurice 
Hewlett and Walter de la Mare, having no connection with 
Italy. There are far too few contributions by Italians, 
though in this respect the second volume is an improvement 
on the first. But the young Intellectuals who count in the 
Italian literature of to-day are practically unrepresented. 
There is one short poem by Palazzeschi and an appreciation 
of Papini by Prezzolini. But there is nothing by Papini 
himself, nor by Soffici, nor by Panzini. One feels, too, that 
contributions should have been obtained from leading men 
on the Left of Italian politics, such as Torre, Salvemini and 
Bissolati, to help English readers to realise the vitality of 
Italian Liberalism in the larger sense, and of the tradition 
of Mazzini. The editor’s own notes are very non-com- 
mittal on politics, and he steers clear of all detail in the 
Adriatic polemic. There are many articles dealing with 
various phases of the war which are now only of historic 
interest, including one or two by Mr. George Trevelyan, 
which have since been republished in his Scenes from Italy’s 
War. Dr. Terry has some excellent articles on Italian music 
and Mr. Strachan Morgan’s contributions on various aspects 
of Italian economic life and on the prospects of Anglo- 
Italian trade are full of interest and information. 

Mr. Hutton’s greatest service to Anglo-Italian under- 
standing is the part which he has played in helping to secure 
the establishment, under the Serena gift, of Professorships 
of Italian at Oxford and Cambridge. From correspondence 
which is published in the Review it appears that this gift 
was partly caused by Mr. Hutton’s advocacy of better 
provision for the study of Italian at English universities. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Fifty Years of a Showman’s Life. By Tuomas F. Prowman. JOHN 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

A showman not in the most common sense, Mr. Plowman in early 
manhood gave up a librarian’s post to become secretary of the Oxford- 
shire Agricultural Society. He did so well in the ‘seventies, when 
there was a national revival of agricultural shows, that he was chosen 
out of a host of candidates to take charge of the celebrated Bath 
and West Society. This book is the gratified record of his successes. 
Mr. Plowman recalls the rural society of the generation following 
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—From Elkin Mathews’ Spring List— 





ALDINGTON (RICHARD). 
IMAGES OF DESIRE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


(Immediately. 
BINYON (LAURENCE). 
THE FOUR YEARS. War Poems Collected and newly 
Augmented. With a Portrait in Photogravure after 
William Strang, A.R.A. Fecap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Immediately. 
THE NEW WORLD. Cloth, 3s. net; Wrapper, 2s. net. 
[2nd Edition. 
‘*These verses will survive the occasion that gave 
them birth. They belong already to the treasured 
heritage of English poetry.’”"— New Witness. 


BARBER (CECIL). 
SANDBAG BALLADS AND SNOW-WATER SONGS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
GERARD (WILLIAM). 
DRAMATIC VISTAS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
GRENSIDE (DOROTHY). 
GREEN WAYS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HEYWOOD (RAYMOND). 
THE GREATER LOVE. Poems of Remembrance. 
Crown 8vo, Boards, 2s. 6d. net; Wrappers, ls. 6d. net. 


MEGROZ (R. L.). 
PERSONAL POEMS. Demy 12mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘*** Personal Poems’ is quite a first-class book of 
its sort. . . the lyric ‘A Violin Solo’ has some exquisite 
passages.’’— Liverpool Courier. 

**Some of the sonnets suggest the frank simplicity 
and robust flesh and blood humanity of the Elizabethans. 
Worth reading both for what is achieved in it and 
for what it promises.’’— Bookman. 


SMITH (C. FOX). 

SONGS AND CHANTIES. 1914-1916. Now first col- 
lected. With a Frontispiece and Decorated Title-Page. 
Royal l6mo, 6s. net. 
SMALL CRAFT. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

** Miss Fox Smith is one of the few people living who 
can write areal ‘chanty ’ combining a mastery of sea lingo 
with a perfect command of sea rhythms.’’—Spectator. 


CORK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








JOHN LANE’S LIST. 
DOVER DURING the DARK DAYS. 


By a “ DUG-OUT ” (Lieut.-Comm. STANLEY COXON, 
R.N.V.R., Author of “And That Reminds Me’’). With 
Contributions by Officers of the Dover Patrol. 7s. net. 


Stirring first-hand accounts by Lieut.-Comm. Coxon and 
other officers of the Dover Patrol of many “ shows "’ in which 
they took part. 

“‘Makes good reading.’’—Times. 

“The real thing.’"—Daily Express. 


PUSHING WATER. 


By R. N. V. 4s. net. 

In “ Pushing Water’ R. N. V. gives an intimate descrip- 
tion of the life on a ‘“‘Movy” (or motor launch) engaged 
in mine-sweeping and submarine hunting. Full of humour 
and incident, the book is as fascinating as a romance. 


THE BOY WITH THE GUNS. 


By the late Lieut. G. W. TAYLOR. Edited by his 
sister, Mrs. ROGER COOKSON. With an Introduction 
by Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. 5s. net. 
A vividly realistic account of the work done and hardships 
endured by our Royal Field Artillery in the War, by one who 
went through them all, and made the supreme sacrifice. 


THE TWO CROSSINGS OF 
MADGE SWALUE. 


By HENRI DAVIGNON. English Version by Tita 
Brand-Cammaerts. 5s. net 
“A touching story given with true artistry.’-—Times. 
“‘Madame Cammaerts was well inspired to translate this 
simple and touching record.”—Westminster Gazette. 
“A story of quiet and rea! beauty.”—-Morning Post. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W. 1. 











NOT ORDINARY BOOKS. 


GEORGES CLEMENCEAU: FRANCE’S GRAND 
OLD MAN. 
By JOSEPH McCABE. 96 pp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by 
post 2s. rod. Paper cover, 1s. 3d. net, by post 1s. 5d. 
A picturesque and thrilling narrative of the life of the great 
French Prime Minister, with citations from his published 
works and speeches. 
SPIRIT EXPERIENCES. 
By CHARLES MERCIER, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.CS., 
&c. 56 pp. Cloth, 2s. net, by post 2s. 3d. Paper 
cover, 9d. net, by post rod. 
An account of some ’experiences which will prove even 
more startling to the believer than to the incredulous. 


THE FOLLIES AND FRAUDS OF SPIRITUALISM. 
By WALTER MANN. 1092 pp. Cloth, 5s. net, by 
post 5s. 5d. Paper cover, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. rod. 

A detailed and effective criticism of the methods and 
claims of Spiritualism, showing how one medium after 

another has been convicted of imposture in exploiting a 

debasing superstition. 

LETTERS TO A MISSIONARY. 

By R. F. JOHNSTON, Author of “ Buddhist China,” 
&e. 184 pp. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net, by post 4s. 11d. 
Contains startling revelations concerning the doctrines 
propagated by certain Christian missions in China, the author 
being a British official who has resided nearly twenty years 
in China and is familiar with the country and its quagie. 


COMMON-SENSE THOUGHTS ON A LIFE BEYOND 
By F. J. GOULD. 96 pp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 
2s. 10d. Paper cover, Is. 3d., by post 1s. 5d. 

A beautiful and ro book, appealing to the common- 
sense of all schools of thought, on = quite different from 
the conventional idea of personal immortality. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE. 
By JOSEPH McCABE. 96 pp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by 
post 2s. rod. Paper cover, 1s. 3d. net, by post 1s. 5d. 
A grave indictment of Orthodoxy, with a mass of historical 
information. 


Cc lete Catal and Copy of “ Literary Guide” (16 large pages) 
free on receipt of card. 


WATTS & CO., Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 














AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NY books and pamphlets in print will be 
A obtained to order, and sent by post or rail, 
in return for remittance. 





A Selection of recent Publications on Sale 
at 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 





FACTS FROM THE COAL COMMISSION. R. Pace Arnot. 


6d. net. 


NATIONAL FINANCE AND A LEVY ON CAPITAL. Sipnry 


Wess. 2d, 
NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. ls. net. 


WOMEN IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES. Barsara 
Drake. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LABOUR YEAR BOOK, 1919. Paper, 3s. 6d. Cloth, 
5s. net. 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. Sipney Wess. 6s. net. 


GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. Sipney Wess and 
ARNOLD FREEMAN. Is. 3d. net. 


WAGE EARNING WOMEN AND THEIR DEPENDANTS. 


ls. net. 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. Sipney Wess. Is. net. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. E. R. Pease. 


5s. net. 


Full list on application. Postage in all cases extra. 
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the establishment of free trade in corn, the character and habits 
of the farmers and their patrons, what happened at the farmers’ 
ordinaries and show banquets, what the Bath and West did for the 
revival of dairying, and what the farmers’ wives and daughters thought 
of it. He throws in reminiscences of West Country notables, of 
course including the inevitable Archdeacon Denison, with sketches 
of various others presented (you would expect it) as fine old English 
gentlemen. And, although Mr. Plowman writes in the idiom of 
society journalism and can never resist a cliché, his book is an enter- 
taining record of an important side of England. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are still very active. One explanation 

M given to me bya broker which appears reasonable, 
is that so many demobilized men have returned 

to the Stock Exchange that they feel both optimistic and 
exceptionally vigorous after some years of enforced absence, 
and therefore engage actively in business—a little perhaps 
on their own account, but a good deal as the result of their 
stimulating effect upon friends and clients. It is the indus- 
trial section which shows the greatest business, and two of 
the features of the week have been the rise in the shares of 
the British Glass Co. and of the Pyrotan Leather Co. A 
week ago the shares of the former were changing hands at 
70s.; now they are well over 80s. If half the statements 
in circulation as to the profits this company is making from 
bottles and other products are true, they are worth the 
money, but a premium of 300 per cent. on a share of a practi- 
cally unknown concern looks dangerous. The Pyrotan 
Leather Co. rise is based upon an official circular reporting 
real progress, including the sale of certain West African 
rights to the Niger Co. for a cash payment of £40,000. Asa 
result these shares, which were recommended on this page 
on November 30th at 75s. now find eager buyers at 938s. 6d., 

* * * 


A number of companies are now giving their shareholders 
a bonus, not in the shape of free shares, but by giving them 
the right to apply for new shares considerably below the 
current quotation. Thus the British Oxygen Companyis 
giving its shareholders the right to take up one new share 
or every seven held at 40s., and Trinidad Leaseholds pro- 
poses to give its shareholders the opportunity of taking 
one new share for every two held at 45s. When I mention 
that British Oxygen were recommended in these notes 
at 44s., and the present quotation is 58s., it will be seen 
what profits have been made during the past year or two 
by holders of good ordinary shares. All this activity goes 
on in spite of the fact that the Treasury White Paper shows 
a deficit of £1,690,280,363 on the year ended March 31st 
last, but it is not surprising that most of the new issues 
that have recently been offered to the public should have 
been over-subscribed when we learn that the cheques 
passed through the London Bankers’ Clearing House last 
week totalled £489,000,000, being £96,000,000 above that 
of the corresponding period in 1918, whilst the increase 
since the beginning of the year is over a thousand millions. 
Much of this increase is due to the removal of the restriction 
upon new issues of capital conceded by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain in his sudden volte-face a few weeks ago. The rise in 
the share markets is now actually spreading to South 
African mines. Personally, I think this rise is going too 
far, but it must be admitted that there is no evidence of a 
collapse in the near future. People who take the long view, 
however, will begin to take some of the handsome profits 
showing on their industrial shares (as an example, Wall- 

aper Deferred, which were recommended here on 
tober 19th at 12s. 6d., are now 19s. 9d.) and will reinvest 
in promising rubber plantation shares like Seletar 
(20s. 9d.), Straits Rubber (£5 3s. 9d.), London Asiatic 
(lls. 3d.), Marawan (Java) (5s. 4d.), Oriental Rubber 
(95s.), and Tali Ayer (35s. 6d.). 
* * * 

As was recently hinted in these notes, many American 
business men and financiers are undoubtedly successful 
in making money, but a knowledge of economics does not 
yee to be their strong point. Judging from the flood 
of speeches which are being made by prominent business 
men, full reports of which are being circulated by the bank- 
ing and other institutions with which they are connected, 
this important section of the community appears to have 
the ‘wind up” pretty considerably in connection with 


the spread of Socialist ideas throughout the country. The 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, for instance, 
circulates an address given by its Vice-President, Mr. F. H. 
Sisson, to the American Electric Railway Association under 
the title of “Electric Railways and Investors.” The 
address is, in some respects, remarkable, for it assumes 
that “the war in which our boys have just fought victori- 
ously across the ocean ’’ has gone on since the dawn of time 
and will continue : 


It is going on to-day, in fact, the world over. Under the banner 
of state socialism the foes of peace are now attacking the very 
foundation of our national and individual freedom. And we shail 
have ample need for the same spirit which animated our soldiers 
“* over there”’ in breaking the Hindenburg Line of autocracy to 
annihilate the ‘‘ Hindenburg” line of the forces of ignorance and 
dangerous radicalism here. State socialism can never attain the 
millennium it extravagantly promises while the mass of people 
are uninformed about, or worse, uninterested in, the vital economic 
problems confronting this nation. 


* * * 


The extraordinary use of the conjunction ‘ while ” should 
be noted. There is not space here to follow Mr. Sisson 
through all his arguments which are directed to show that 
the average person has a vital financial stake in public 
utility undertakings, even if he does not hold shares in them. 
He is extremely indignant at certain Boards of Arbitration 
which, in granting workers’ wage increases, actually held 
“that the financial condition of the companies could not 
affect the issue at stake.” 

* * * 


The following further extract from the speech of the Vice- 
President of the important American financial institution 
referred to shows that business men across the Atlantic 
are coming to the same conclusion as their fellows on this 
side, that both the workers and the general public require 
to be educated until they realise that under capitalism they 
are living, if not in the best, at least, in the only possible 
world : 


We see rising up all over the world this tide of radicalism, which 
has affected every form of business opportunity and _ business 
service ; and unless we, as business men, attempt to understand 
and interpret, and, by the grace of God, guide that radicalism into 
right channels, it is going to affect the fundamental values in which 
we all deal. We cannot expect to take our position in the economic 
world unless we put into political halls the same kind of intelligence 
that enters into our business organisation. The political angle is 
having a very important effect upon our business future, and we, 
as business men, should study that angle and have intelligent 
opinions about it, and be able to vote, through our duly accredited 
representatives, intelligently, that our business may be protected 
and conserved. 

x ca 


In this respect, however, British business interests thus 
far seem to be placing their arguments before the public in 
a form even more crude than that adopted across 
the Atlantic. For example, the following circular, printed 
in large type, is being posted broadcast to business men. 
Perhaps, however, the genius who devised this circular 
knows his public, and does not consider it too crude for 
its purpose : 

STATE OWNED INDUSTRY. 

This Problem affects YOU. 

There is a grave danger that the principle of Nationalisation may 
be established by the Report of the Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry, which is due on June 20th, before your views have been 
made known. 

COAL FIRST, then 

The Industrial World must be heard on the issue. 

The Coal Consumer is entitled to ask 

Will the State give the same individual service as the Private 
Owner ? 
Will Coal Cost more ? 
The Industrial World can see that no snap decision is made 
By writing to the Press. 
By appealing to their Representatives in Parliament. 
By pointing out the danger on all occasions. 
Please send YOUR VIEWS, or apply for information to— 
Mr. PHILIP GEE, 
General Buildings, ALDWYCH, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
From the Evidence of the Duke of Northumberland. 

They (the Miners’ Federation) are only in for this scheme as a 
step to something far worse, something far more revolutionary. 
The confiscation of all land. It is only an expression of opinion, 
but I think they want to control the sources of production of all 
industries. I think they want the complete control of the coal 
industry for themselves. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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H.M. King Manuel of Portugal 


writes:—"‘ The Secretary to King Manuel of Portugal 
is instructed to convey to Messrs. J. Millhoff & Co., 
Ltd, His Majesty’s thanks for the ‘De Reszke 
Cigarettes. His ajesty has tried them and found 


them very : 

Ba Orozy writes:—‘‘ Your ‘De Reszke' 
American Cigarettes are delicious, sweet and 
aromatic.” 

Williams, writes :—** Your ‘De 

Reszke’ Cigarettes are the very best I know.” 
OOD judges unite in praising “ De 
G Reszke” Cigarettes. It is for you to put 
their opinion to the test. Geta box of 
“De Reszkes”—then you will know 


what perfection means. 


‘DeReszke 


misog’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and 
also Tobacconists and Stores. 








- THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close te Southamptoa Row.) 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION of “ Thibald ” Jerkins, Dalmatics, 
Shepherd, and other Smocks and Children’s Frock, 


| 
| 





THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY 
Hon. Director: CECIL J. SHARP. 


Vacation School of Folk Song & Dance 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
July 26th to August 23rd, 
For further particulars apply to THe Secrerary, 73 Avenue Chambers, Vernon 
Place, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 


ALCROZE EURHYTHMICS.—THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL will be held at OXFORD, August 4th 
to 16th inclusive. 

Prospectus on application to the DALcRozE ScHoorL OF 
EURHYTHMICS, LIMITED, 23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 














A Plea for the Starving Babies 
and Mothers of Central Europe. 





NNOCENT LITTLE ONES are perishing for want of 
food in Central Europe. 


In Germany, in 1917, the deaths among children 
under fifteen years were 50,000. (Report of Society 
of German Doctors.) 


THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS are dying from want of 
medical necessaries, clothing, bed linen, as well as of suit- 
able nourishment. 


No sheets, few blankets. Women after serious 
operations and childbirth laid on soiled mattresses. 
No washing materials. No disinfectants. (Report 
from INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS on Mater- 
nity Hospitals in Budapest.) 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, acting through its Emer- 
gency Committees for the assistance of Germans, Austrians 
and Hungarians in distress in Great Britain, holds permits 
for the sending of food, clothing, and other necessaries for 
FREE distribution IN HOSPITALS to nursing mothers 
and babies in Central Europe. It has already sent Food, 
Clothing, Soap and Medical necessaries to Berlin, Vienna 
and Cologne, and is preparing to despatch further consign- 
ments. The Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee, 
whose work in France is so well known, is assisting in the 
purchase and transport of these goods. 


HELP QUICKLY! SUBSCRIPTIONS, clearly marked 
FOREIGN FUND, to be addressed to W. HANBURY AGGs, 
Hon. Treasurer, 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Cheques and P.O.s to be crossed “ Barclay’s Bank, % 
FOREIGN FUND.” 


PARCELS of new and second-hand clothing (in thoroughly 
good condition) for women and children to be sent to A. 
LYNN, 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 

















AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Each in cr. 8v0, cloth, with Pictorial jacket. 


TONY’S WIFE. 
By MADAME ALBANESI. 6s, 9d. net. 
One of the most charmingly characteristic stories of this deservedly 
popular novelist. 


THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN, 
By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE. 6s, net. 
THE NEW HUMORIST. 


HOW LIKE A MAN, 


By BEARD FRANCIS. 
Just Published. 63. net. 
The Times says :—“ Mr. Francis has an immense fund of facetious humour. 
Those who like their comedy busy will find it in this story,” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HIGGS! AND POTTER. _ ». 01. net. 


The Financial News says:—* Will keep you in roars of laughter.” 

The Sunday Times says:—“ Hardly a page without a laugh on it, 
Deserves a place in every holiday trunk.” 

Land and Water says :—" The class of comedy that would make the book 
a welcome one in a hospital ward."’ 


HOLDEN & HARDINGHAM, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 














GLAISHER’S MAY LIST (No. 435) 
OF BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 

Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 285 HicGH HoLBorN, W.C. 1. All Books in new 
condition as when originally published. No secondhand 
books kept. 














= ISSUED. Catalogue No. 178. Scientific Books, 
Periodicals, and Publications of Scientific Societies. 


EARLY READY. Catalogue No. 179. Books in New 
Condition at Reduced Prices. With a Selection of Choice 
Items from our Secondhand Stock. Post free on application. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE : Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Last Edition. Fine Books of all descriptions. Standard Sets. 
French Illustrated Books, &c. Complete Libraries purchased. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED, Booksellers, Cambridge, England. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, BOooKsELLER, 83 HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, W.I—Now ReEapy: Catalogue of Books on 
Anthropology, Ethnology, Folk-Lore, Archeology, and kindred 
subjects, including Early Manners, Customs and Beliefs, Superstitions, 
Witchcraft, Magic, Occult, Mythology, Demonology, Prehistoric Man, 
Native Tribes of Africa, Australasia, India and America, &c., &c. 








UST PUBLISHED. BIBLIOTHECA VIATICA: An Extensive 
Cellection of Books on THE ROAD, THE RAIL, THE WATER, ann THE 
AIR. Post free from Henry Sorneran & Co., 140 Strand, W.C. 2, or 43 

Piccadilly, W. 1. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols.. 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10: 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens's Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6: 
Mrs. Aphra Beho’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky’s English Clocks, illus., 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; Boceaccio’s Decameron. 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Hookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, WANTED, Burion's Arabian Nights. 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
graphs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 

Hill, London, S.E. 


NOTE THIS IN YOUR DIARY. 
LLQUIST BROTHERS, GENTLEMEN'S TAILORS, DESIRE 


to announce that they have now recommenced business at 
279 REGENT STREET (between Oxford Circus and The 
Polytechnic), and invite all friends to make the concern 
known and to assist by giving a trial order, which will undoubtedly 
lead to a permanent custom. ALLQUIST BROS. are thoroughly 
efficient, experienced and up-to-date in the highest class of trade. 
Only material of first-rate quality used, combined with the best 
workmanship. 
Attguist & SONS, 279 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
LOUNGE SUITS or OVERCOATS from {8 8s. 
ting up “ Mavrar 4968.” 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BasincHALL STREET, E.C.— 
FOUR LECTURES will be given by Professor 
FOSTER WATSON, D.Lit., on TuEspay, WEDNEs- 

DAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, May 27-30, at Six o’clock p.m. 
1.—Shakespeare at his Earliest. | 2.—Love’s Labour Lost. 


3.-—Shakespeare’s Maturity. 4.—The Tempest. 
Lectures are free. 








inaugural Meeting at the Haymarket Theatre on 
Taney. June 3rd, at 3.30 p.m. 
Chairman :—Dr. M. E. SADLER, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University. 
Speakers :—LENA ASHWELL, the Rt. Hon. J. R. Ciynzs, M.P., 
JOHN DRINKWATER, The Lady DENMAN, J. FISHER WHITE. 
Admission free. Tickets for reserved seats will be sent to members 
on application to: THE SECRETARY, Dudley House, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 1. 


[": BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE will hold its 


| AND NATIONALISATION CONFERENCE. 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, 
Saturday, May 24th, at 3 p.m. 


Mr. William Graham, M.P., Mr. Robert Hodges, J.P., 
Mr. Robert Smillie, J.P., and Mr. Philip Snowden. 


C's c OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 





19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 
Sunpay, May 25th. 
11.15 a.m., P. Thomas, “‘ Dr. Dillon on Democracy.” 

QRAILLE AND “SERVERS OF THE BLIND” LEAGUE.— 
PUBLIC LECTURE by Mr. D. N. Dunlop on “ Duty"’ at Mortimer Hall, 93 
Mortiwer Street. W., Saturday, May, 3lst, at 8 p.m. Chair, Mr. Ernest 

_ Ovurnwaitre. Music, Admission Free. Silver Collection. 


LECTURES at 153, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


BvERY FRIDAY in MAY at 3.30 p.m. on “ The Temple of the 
Holy Ghost.” Every Tuesday at 8p.m. on “The Wisdom of the Great Poets.’ 
Admission Free. For full Syllabus of lectures apply Sec., as above. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


ALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of 
Education) for RURAL AND URBAN DAY CONTINUATION WORK. 
Board of Education Grants for Graduates and Certificated Teachers (men and 
women). Ministry of Labour Grants for Tuition and Maintenance for Demobilised 
Men. Hostel, School and Clubs at Canning Town, E. Hostel, Farm and Clubs at 
Kenton, near Harrow. 
Apply Orc. Sec., Ed. as N.S., 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

- William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore ; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Sobelorshine and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 


E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

Unsvaserer Courses in Arts, Scrgnce, Mepicine, and Encinegrine for Men 

and Women. Fee W guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 
pectus post free from REGISTRAR. 

















____ POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 








EDFORKD COLLEGE for WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


(University of London.) 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of SECRETARY. 

The appointment is open to women only, and will date from September, 1919. 

Candidates should be over twenty-eight years of age, and should possess a Univer- 
sity Degree or an equivalent certificate from Oxford or Cambridge. Experience of 
administrative work is essential. 

The salary offered ie £250 per annum, with board and residence ia the College, 

Applications must be received not later than June 7th, 1919. 

Further particulars regarding the duties of the post and the form of application may 
be obtained from Tue Secretary or CounciL. 

HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD .—LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 
The Council will shortly proceed to the ELECTION of a LECTURER in 
GERMAN in the University, Salary £400 per year. Applications must reach 

the Registrar, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not later thaa June 
3rd.—W, M. Gissons, Registrar. 








M At Aca | FRUIT FARM. —Lady Help wanted, au 1 pair, “musical, 
dressmaking knowledge; happy life.—Apply, sendiog photograph, to Ston«, 
Calle Fresca 6, Malaga, Spain. 


} J ,ANOVERIAN WOMAN (40), “University ~ education, seeks 
work to keep herself and adopted child (English, Age 11). Experience (in 
England), twelve year's Teaching, including English subjects medern methods, 

and three years’ social welfare work.—Write Box 453, HARRODS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Hans Crescent, S.W. 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretaria] work, 
Prospectus on nootiaiien. —Miss Grerc (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxf ord) and Miss 

Grocon iHoa. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 











SCHOOLS. 





Under the management of « 
Head Master, Arthur Rowntree, B.A. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK: 

Committee of the Soc of Friends. 
Examiner to the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of 

Cambridge in Schoo] Management and Method), 
Ramey Chemical and Physical Laboratories, a Natural History Room, two Werk- 
shops (including Forge and Metal Work Lathe), Astronomical Observatory, Library, 

Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. 
PR og Say the Prospectus can be obtained on application tothe Hea p Master, Bootham 
ork 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Mise Cramsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Garde and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical 


fession and for = Work in Musie or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery oat all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a yea: Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, 





d's 
and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL: 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 

situated in its own grounds of Sacres. For prospectus, apply the PrincrPa. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has o) as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. 

Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on eghotie to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
7 Grayshott. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, uear SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tien—free developmentas individuals and as members of the general community. 

















Ind t study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THropora Crark and Miss K. M. Ex tis. 





ie MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, Iste Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training « College. 


TYPEWRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
OP ay provided. Mectings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. ‘Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., 
promptly executed by experienced typist; 
Street, Cardiff. 


UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typlet—Mre Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











“typed and duplicated, ecentetaly and 
best work.—Mixner, 18 Cardigan 











UTHOR’S MSS., typed quickly and accurately—Apply Miss 


Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FACSIMILE LETTERS. 
RGANISATIONS and SOCIETIES frequently sending out 


circular letters will find it more efficient and cheaper to have any number of 
facsimile letters made, promptly and carefully, by THE EFFICIENCY TYPE- 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamage Building. 118/121 Holborn, E.C. 1. 


CHEME FOR A STATE BONUS,” 3d. 
1 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
INGLE GENTLEWOMAN DESIRES WORK with goats, pigs, 
poultry and rabbits; energetic, sociable, unconventional; no salary; moderate 


wc hours.—Box 518, New StaTesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
C. 2, 


POPULATION QUESTION ad Birth Coutiol 


—Mactuosiae Leacun, 48 Brosdway, Westriaster, 5.W.? 














“Post tree 2d. 








OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s.—Howarrus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 

Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuicanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 
Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 

ae wn Lie teed by tbe for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfactiou 
the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Mancnester. 








ARTAGAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now paying on 
Ra md up to 7s. tooth, silver 12s., cold 15s., platinum £2. Call,or post 

te cash or offer, Mention New STATESMAN, Messrs. PaGET, 219 Oxford 
Street, W.1, Wt Betablished 150 years. 





Priuted for the Proprietora by W. Srgarcut & Sows, Dae. 08 ond 60 Fetter Lane, SE. Cia ae Creamer Peenee Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 








